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AN APRIL 


AN APRIL LOVE. 


Nay, be not June, nor yet December, dear, 

But April always, as I find thee now: 

A constant freshness unto me be thou, 

And not the ripeness that must soon be sere. 

Why should I be Time’s dupe, and wish more 
near 

The sobering harvest of thy vernal vow? 

I am content, so still across thy brow 

Returning smile chase transitory tear. 

Then scatter thy April heart in sunny showers ; 

I want nor Summer drouth nor Winter’s sleet: 

As Spring be fickle, so thou be as sweet; 

With half-kept promise tantalize the hours ; 

And let Love’s frolic hands and woodland 
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feet 
Fill high the lap of Life with wilding flowers. 
Spectator. ALFRED AUSTIN. 


QUEEN POLLY. 
BY FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ POOR FOLKS’ LIVES,” ETC. 


ONE morn in every summertide 

The sparrows’ early twitterings chide 
Miss Polly’s lateness ; 

She sighs and turns, and wakes at last 

To sense of rapture deep and vast, 
And sudden greatness. 


With conscious, coy, yet stately air, 
She comes (two feet on every stair), 
A radiant Polly; 
And, marching through the breakfast-room, 
The birthday salvoes round her boom 
In straggling volley. 


To her, the day’s unchallenged queen, 
Each subject, be he great or mean, 
Due tribute renders ; 
She cuts the string, unfurls the wraps, 
And bares, ’mid deep-drawn ‘‘Oh’s”’ and 
claps, 
Successive splendors. 


What’s done or set aside to-day 
Depends, it hardly boots to say, 

On Polly’s high word; 
Who speaks of copies, scales, or sums, 
That malapert thenceforth becomes 

A scoff and byword. 


What shall the festal pudding be? 
It hangs on Polly’s sole decree — 
Cook waits direction; 
Her Highness speaks the word of power, 
And naught in raisins, eggs, or flour 
Can raise objection. 


Through ail the grovelling year beside 

A fork and spoon (to humble pride) 
Lift meat or bone up; 

One day of rich and throbbing life 

She wields, in awful joy, a knife — 

Divinely grown up. 








LOVE, ETC. 


To her pertains that royal round 

The birthday cake, its summit crowned 
With brave devices ; 

She sits, in queenly state aloof, 

And deals, sazs comment or reproof, 
Capricious slices. 


One day she wears her birthday crown, 
Then, all unsceptred, topples down 
To common earth-day ; 
Three hundred days and sixty-four 
Must crawl their sordid course before 
Another birthday. 
Good Words. 


A PLEA FOR POOR “GOLDIE,” 


[It is said that, chiefly in consequence of the female 
fashion for feather trimmings, our goldfinches are nearly 
exterminated. ] 


WHEN lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And wears bird-feathers on her head, 
The consequence is melancholy: 
Our ‘‘ Goldies ’’ nearly all are dead! 
Fie! How can female bosoms harbor 
Such cruelty, at such a cost? 
Poll Swedlepipe, the gentle barber, 
Might well return, a mournful ghost, 
And haunt reproachfully each daughter 
Degenerate of Mother Eve. 
Consent to such a ruthless slaughter? 
Punch finds it hard, dears, to believe. 
Have you not heard their mellow whistles? 
Descried their darting red and gold? 
Beheld them stripping seeding thistles, 
With eyes so innocently bold, 
And tails so brisk and beaks so nimble? 
Ah, surely any human she, 
With heart less hard than her own thimble, 
Will sigh out, ‘‘ Let poor ‘ Goldie’ be! ” 
Punch, 





AD EMERITUM.¢* 


Not for the blood and iron of thy fame, 
Not for the warrior’s laurel on thy brow, 
But for thy stainless honor we acclaim 
Those ninety years forever deathless now. 
Thy life was like some alchemistic flame 
That, melting though it must with raging 
spell, 
Burns purely firm, transcendently the same, 
The motley gear within the crucible, 
Till forth there issues from the fusion one 
Where erst were many, Truth where False- 
hood erst, . 
A mass ensouled by Wisdom manifest. 
Sleep, Kaiser, till the final clarion 
Shall stir thy slumber, and the world shall 
burst 
From jangling strife to reconciling rest. 
Time. 
* Those who, by distinguished service of long war- 


fare, had earned their repose, formed in ancient Rome 
a separate order, and were styled ** Emeriti.”’ 














From Nature. 
ANTAGONISM.* 

SOME months ago, shortly after I had 
resigned my office of judge of the High 
Court, I was expressing to a friend my 
fear of the effect of having no compulsory 
occupation, when he said, by way of con- 
solation, “‘ Never mind, ‘for Satan finds 
some mischief still for idle hands to do.’” 
You may possibly in the course of this 
evening think he was right. I have 
chosen a title for my lecture which may 
not fully convey to your minds the scope 
of the views which I am going to submit 
to you. I propose to adduce some argu- 
ments to show that “antagonism,” a word 
generally used to signify something dis- 
agreeable, pervades all things; that it is 
not the baneful thing which many consider 
it; that it produces at least quite as much 
good as evil; but that, whatever be its 
effect, my theory—call it, if you will, 
speculation —is that it is a necessity of 
existence, and of the organism of the uni- 
verse so far as we understand it; that 
motion and life cannot go on without it; 
that it is not a mere casual adjunct of 
nature, but that without it there would be 
no nature, at ali events as we conceive 
it; that it is inevitably associated with 
unorganized matter, with organized mat- 
ter, and with sentient beings. 

I am not aware that this view, in the 
breadth in which I suggest it, has been 
advanced before. Probably no idea is 
new in all respects in the present period 
of the world’s history. It has been said 
by a desponding pessimist that “there is 
nothing new, and nothing true, and noth- 
ing signifies,” but I do not entirely agree 
with him; I believe that in what I am 
about to submit there is something new 
and true in the point of view from which 
I regard the matter; whether it signifies 
or not is for you to judge. 

The universality of antagonism has not 
received the attention it seems to me to 
deserve, from the fact of the element of 
force, or rather of the conquering force, 
being mainly attended to, and too little 
note taken of the element of resistance 


* Lecture delivered at the Royal Institution, on 
April 20, by the Right Hon. Sir William R. Grove, 
F.R.S. 


ANTAGONISM. 
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unless the latter vanquishes the force, and 
then it becomes, popularly speaking, the 
force, and the former force the resistance. 

There are propositions applying more 
or less to what I am going to say of some 
antiquity. 

Heraclitus, quoted by Professor Hux- 
ley, said: “War is the father and king of 
all things.” Hobbes said war is the natu- 
ral state of man, but his expressions have 
about them some little ambiguity. In 
Chapter I. of the “ De Corpore Politico” 
he says, “Irresistible might in a state of 
nature is right,” and “ The estate of man 
in this natural liberty is war.” Subse- 
quently he says: “A man gives up his 
natural right, for when divers men having 
right not only to all things else, but to one 
another’s persons, if they use the same 
there ariseth thereby invasion on the one 
part and resistance on the other, which is 
war and therefore contrary to the law of 
nature, the sum whereof consisteth in 
making peace.” 1 can only explain this 
apparent inconsistency by supposing he 
meant “law of nature” to be something 
different from ‘‘ the natural estate of man,” 
and that the making peace was the first 
effort at contract, or the beginning of law ; 
but then why call it the “ daw of nature,” 
where he says might is right? There is 
however some obscurity in the passage. 

The Persian divinities, Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, were the supposed rulers or 
representatives of good and evil, always 
at war, and causing the continuous strug- 
gles between human beings animated 
respectively by these two principles. Un- 
doubtedly good and evil are antagonistic, 
but antagonism, as I view it, is as neces- 
sary to good as to evil, as necessary to 
Ormuzd as to Ahriman. Zoroaster’s reli- 
gion of a divine being, one and indivisible, 
but with two sides, is, to my mind, a more 
philosophical conception. The views of 
Lamarck on the modification of organic 
beings by effort, and the establishment of 
the doctrine of Darwin as to the effects 
produced by the struggle for existence 
and domination, come much nearer to my 
subject. Darwin has shown how these 
struggles have modified the forms and 
habits of organized beings, and tended to 
increased differentiation, and Professor 
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Huxley and Herbert Spencer have power- 
fully promoted and expanded these doc- 
trines. To the latter we owe the happy 
phrase, “ survival of the fittest,” and Pro- 
fessor Huxley has recently, in a paper in 
the Mineteenth Century, anticipated some 
points I should have adverted to as to the 
social struggles for existence. To be an- 
ticipated, and by a very short period, is 
always trying, but it is more trying when 
what you intended to say has been said by 
your predecessor in more terse and appro- 
priate language than you have at your 
command. 

I propose to deal with “antagonism ” 
inductively, z.¢., with facts derived from 
observation alone, and not to meddle with 
spiritual matters or with consequences. 

Let us begin with what we know of the 
visible universe, viz., suns, planets, com- 
ets, meteorites, and their effects, These 
are all pulling at each other, and resisting 
that pull by the action of other forces. 

Any change in this pulling force pro- 
duces a change, or, as it is called, pertur- 
bation, in the motion of the body pulled. 
The planet Neptune, as you know, was 
discovered by the effect of its pulling 
force on another planet, the latter being 
deflected from its normal course. When 
this pulling force is not counterbalanced 
by other forces, or when the objects pulled 
have not sufficient resisting power, they 
fall into each other. Thus, this earth is 
daily causing a bombardment of itself by 
drawing smaller bodies — meteorites — to 
it; twenty millions of which, visible to the 
naked eye, fall on an average into our at- 
mosphere in each twenty-four hours, and 
of those visible through ,the telescope, 
four hundred millions are computed to fall 
within the same period. Mr. Lockyer has 
recently given reasons for supposing the 
luminosity of nebula, or of many of them, 
is due to collisions or friction among the 
meteorites which go to form them ; but his 
paper on the subject is not yet published. 
You must get from Mr. Lockyer the de- 
tails of his views. I hope he may, at 
one of these evening meetings, give you 
a résumé of them from the place I now 
occupy. 

What is commonly called centrifugal 
force does not come from nothing; it de- 
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pends upon the law that a body falling by 
the influence of attraction, not upon, but 
near to, the attracting body, whirls round 
the latter, describing one of the curves 
known as conic sections. Hence, a me- 
teorite may become a planet or satellite 
(one was supposed to have become so to 
this earth, but I believe the observations 
have not been verified); or it may go off 
in a parabola as comets do; or, again, this 
centrifugal force may be generated by the 
gradual accretion of nebulous matter into 
solid masses falling near to, or being 
thrown off from, the central nucleus, the 
two forces, centrifugal and centripetal, 
being antagonistic to each other, and the 
relative movements being continuous, but 
probably not perpetual. Our solar sys- 
tem is also kept in its place by the antag- 
onism of the surrounding bodies of the 
kosmos pulling at us. Suppose half of 
the stars we see, z.c., allon one side of a 
meridian line, were removed, what would 
become of our solar system? It would 
drift away to the side where attraction 
still existed, and there would be a wreck 
of matter and a crash of worlds, It is 
very little known that Shakespeare was 
acquainted with this pulling force. He 
says, by the mouth of Cressida, — 


But the strong base and building of my love 
Is as the very centre of the earth 
Drawing all things to it — 


a very accurate description of the law of 
gravitation, so far as this earth is con- 
cerned, and written nearly a century be- 
fore Newton’s time. 

But in all probability the collisions of 
meteorites with the earth and other suns 
and planets are not the only collisions in 
space. I know of no better theory to ac- 
count for the phenomena of temporary 
stars, such as that which appeared in 1866, 
than that they result from the collision of 
non-luminous stars, or stars previously in- 
visible to us. That star burst suddenly 
into light, and then the luminosity gradu- 
ally faded, the star became more and more 
dim, and ultimately disappeared. The 
spectrum of it showed that the light was 
compound, and had probably emanated 
from two different sources. It was prob- 
ably of a very high temperature. If this 
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theory of temporary stars be admitted, we 
get a nebula of vapor or star dust again, 
and so may get fresh instances of the neb- 
ular hypothesis. 

Let us now take the earth itself. It 
varies in temperature, and consequently 
the particles at or near its surface are in 
continuous movement, rubbing against 
each other, being oxidized or de-oxidized, 
either immediately or through the medium 
of vegetation. This also is continuously 
tearing up its surface and changing its 
character. Evaporation and condensation, 
producing rain, hail, and storms, notably 
change it. Force and resistance are con- 
stantly at play. The sea erodes rocks 
and rubs them into sand. The sea quits 
them and leaves traces of its former pres- 
ence by the fossi! marine shells found now 
at high altitudes. Rocks crumble down 
and break other rocks or are broken by 
them ; avalanches are not uncommon. The 
interior of the earth seems to be in a 
perpetual state of commotion, though 
only recurrent to our observation ; earth- 
quakes in various places from time to 
time, and, doubtless, many beneath the 
sea of which we are not cognizant, nor of 
other gradual upheavals and depressions. 
Throughout it nothing that we know of 
is at rest, and nothing can move without 
changing the position of something else, 
and this is antagonism. Metals rust at its 
surface, and probably they or their oxides, 
chlorides, etc., are in a continuous state of 
change in the interior. Nothing that we 
know of is stationary. The earth as a 
whole seems so at first sight, but its sur- 
face is moving at the rate of some seven- 
teen miles a minute at the equator; and 
standing at either of the poles —an ex- 
periment which no one has yet had an 
opportunity of trying —a man would be 
turned round his own axis once in every 
twenty-four hours, while the earth’s motion 
round the sun carries us through space 
more than a million and a half of miles a 
day. 

The above changes produce motion in 
other things. The earth pulls the sun 
and planets, and in different degrees at 
different portions of its orbit. 

Before I pass from inorganic to organ- 
ized matter 1 had better deal with what 





may perhaps strike you as the most diffi- 
cult part of my subject, viz., light. Where, 
you may say, is there antagonism in the 
case of light? Light exercises its force 
upon such minute portions of matter that 
until the period of the discovery of pho- 
tography its physical and chemical effects 
were almost unknown. Such effects as 
bleaching, uniting some gases, and affect- 
ing the coloring matter of vegetables, were 
partly known but little attended to; but 
photography created a new era; I shall 
advert to this presently. The theories of 
light, however, involved matter and mo- 
tion. The corpuscular theory, as you well 
know, supposed that excessively small 
particles were emitted from luminous bod- 
ies, and travelled with enormous velocity. 
The undulatory theory, which supplanted 
it, supposed that luminous bodies caused 
undulations or vibrations in a highly ten- 
uous matter called ether, which is sup- 
posed to exist throughout the interplan- 
etary spaces and throughout the universe 
so far as we know it. Some suppose this 
ether to be of a specific character differ- 
ing from that of ordinary gases, others 
that it is in the nature of a highly attenu- 
ated gas; but, whatever it be, it cannot 
be affected by undulations or vibrations 
without being moved, and when matter is 
moved by any force it must offer resist- 
ance to that force, and hence we get antag- 
onism between force and resistance. Light 
also takes time in overcoming this resist- 
ance, 7.¢., in pushing aside the ether. It 
travels no doubt at a good pace — about 
one hundred and ninety thousand miles in 
a second; but even at this rate, and with- 
out being particular as to a few millions of 
miles, it takes three years and a quarter to 
reach us from the star which, so far as we 
know, is the nearest to us, viz., @ Centauri. 
The ether, or whatever it may be called, 
tenuous as itis, is not unimportant, though 
it be not heavy. Without it we should 
have no light and possibly no heat, and the 
consequences of its absence would be 
rather formidable. I believe you have 
heard Dr. Tyndall on this subject. Sup- 
posing the visible universe to be as it is 
now supposed to be, #.¢., in no part a mere 
vacuum, there can be no force without 
resistance in any part of it. 
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But photography carries us further, it 
shows us that light acts on matter chem- 
ically, that it is capable of decomposing or 
forcing asunder the constituents of chem- 
ical compounds, and is therefore a force 
met by resistance. In the year 1856 I 
made some experiments published in the 
Philosophical Magazine for January, 1857, 
which seemed to me to carry still further 
what I may call the molecular fight be- 
tween light and chemicai affinity, and 
among them the following. Letters cut 
out of paper are placed between two pol- 
ished squares of glass with tin-foil on the 
outsides. It is then electrized like a Ley- 
den jar, for a few seconds, the glasses 
separated, the letters blown off, and the in- 
side of one of the glasses covered with 
photographic collodion. This is then 
exposed to diffuse daylight, and on being 
immersed in the nitrate of silver bath the 
part which had been covered with the 
paper comes out dark, the remainder of 
the plate being unaffected. (This result 
was shown by the electric-light lantern.) 
In this case we see that another imponder- 
able force, electricity, invisibly affects the 
surface of glass in such a way that it con- 
veys to another substance of definite 
thickness, viz, the prepared collodion, a 
change in the chemical relations of the 
substance (iodide of silver) pervading it, 
enabling it to resist that decomposition by 
light which but for some unseen modifica- 
tion of the surface of the glass plate it 
would have undergone, and no doubt the 
force of light being unable to effect its 
object was reflected or dispersed, and in- 
stead of changing its mode of motion in 
effecting chemical decomposition, it goes 
off on other business. The visible etfect 
is in the collodion film alone. I have 
stripped that off, and the imprint remains 
on it, the surface of the glass being, so far 
as I could ascertain, unaffected. Thus in 
the film over the protected part, light con- 
quers chemical affinity; in that over the 
non-protected part, chemical affinity re- 
sists and conquers light, which has to make 
an ignominious retreat. It is a curious 
chapter in the history of the struggles of 
molecular forces, and probably similar 
contests between light and chemical or 
physical attractions go on in many natural 
phenomena, some forms of blight and 
some healthy vegetable changes being 
probably dependent on the varying effects 
of light, and conditions, electrical or oth- 
erwise, of the atmosphere. 

Let us now pass on to organic life. A 
blade of grass, as Burke, | believe, said 
as a figure of speech, is fighting with its 
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neighbors. Itis robbing them, and they 
are trying to rob it—no agreement or 
contract, simply force opposed to force. 
This struggle is good for the grass; if it 
got too much nutriment it would become 
diseased. The struggle keeps it in health. 
The rising of sap in trees, the assimilation 
of carbon, the process of growth, the 
strengthening themselves to resist prev- 
alent winds, and many other instances 
might be given, which afford examples of 
the internal and external struggles in veg- 
etable life. 

I will now proceed to consider animal 
life, and in this case I will begin with the 
internal life of animals, which is a contin- 
ual struggle. That great pump the heart 
is continuously beating — that is, conquer- 
ing resistance. It is forcing the blood 
through the arteries, they assisting in 
squeezing it onwards. If they give way 
the animal dies ; if they become rigid and 
resist too much, the animal dies. There 
must be a regulated antagonism, a rhyth- 
mical pulsation, the very term involving 
force and resistance. That the act of 
breathing is antagonistic scarcely needs 
argument. The muscular action by which 
the ribs are made to open out and close 
alternately, in order to inhale and exhale 
air, and other physiological changes which 
I cannot here go into, necessitate a con- 
tinuous fight for life. So with digestion, 
assimilation, and other functions, mechan- 
ical and chemical forces and resistances 
come into play. 

Since this lecture was written, I have 
heard of a discovery made, I am informed, 
by Professor Metschnikoff, which has 
brought to light a singular instance of 
internal antagonism. He is said to have 
proved that the white corpuscles of the 
blood are permanent enemies of bacteria, 
and by inoculation will absorb poisonous 
germs; a recurrent war, as it appears, go- 
ing on between them. If the corpuscle is 
the conqueror, the bacteria are swallowed 
up, and the patient lives. If the corpus- 
cles are vanquished, the patient dies, and 
the bacteria live, at all events for a time. 
If the theory is founded, it affords a strong 
additional argument to the doctrine of in- 
ternalantagonism. Possibly-if there were 
no bacteria, and the corpuscles had noth- 
ing to do, it would be worse for them and 
the animal whom they serve. 

Let us now consider the external life of 
animals, I will take as an instance, fora 
reason which you will soon see, the life of 
a wild rabbit. It is thronghout its life, 
except when asleep (of which more pres- 
ently), using exertion, cropping grass, at 
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war with vegetables, etc. If it gets a lux- 
urious pasture it dies of repletion. If it 
gets too little it dies of inanition. To keep 
itself healthy it must exert itself for its 
food; this, and perhaps the avoiding its 
enemies, gives it exercise and care, brings 
all its organs into-use, and thus it acquires 
its most perfect form of life. I have wit- 
nessed this effect myself, and that is the 
reason why I choose the rabbit as an ex- 
ample. An estate in Somersetshire, which 
I once took temporarily, was on the slope 
of the Mendip Hills. The rabbits on one 
part of it, viz., that on the hillside, were 
in perfect condition, not too fat nor too 
thin, sleek, active, and vigorous, and yield- 
ing to their antagonists, myself and fam- 
ily, excellent food. Those in the valley, 
where the pasturage was rich and luxuri- 
ant, were all diseased, most of them unfit 
for human food and many lying dead on 
the fields. They had not to struggle for 
life, their short life was miserable and 
their death early, they wanted the sweet 
uses of adversity — that is, of antagonism. 

The same story may be told of other 
animals. Carnivora, beasts or birds of 
prey, live on weaker animals; weaker ani- 
mals herd together to resist, or, by better 
chance of warning, to escape, beasts of 
prey; while they, the herbivora, in their 
turn are destroying vegetable organisms. 

I now come to the most delicate part of 
my subject, viz., man (I include women of 
course). Is man exempt from this con- 
tinual struggle? 

It is needless to say that war is antago- 
nism. Is not peace so also, though in a 
different form? It is a commonplace re- 
mark to say that the idle man is. worn out 
by ennui, te, by internal antagonism. 
Kingsley’s ‘“ Do-as-you-like”” race — who 
were fed by a substance dropping from 
trees, who did no work, and who gradually 
degenerated until they became inferior to 
apes, and ultimately died out from having 
nothing to do, nothing to struggle with — 
is a caricature illustrative of the matter. 
That the worry of competition is nearly 
equivalent to the hardships and perils of 
military life seems proved to me by the 
readiness with which military life is vol- 
untarily undertaken, ill as it is paid. If 
it were well paid, half our men would be 
in the military or naval service, and I am 
not sure that we should not have regiments 
of Amazons. The increased risk of life 
or limbs and the arduous nature of the 
work do not prevent men belonging to all 
classes from entering these services, little 
remunerative as they are. Others take 
the risks of travelling in the deserts of 
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Africa or wintering in the polar regions, 
of being eaten by lions or frozen to death, 
of falling from a Swiss mountain or foun- 
dering in a yacht, in preference to a life of 
tranquillity ; and sportsmen elect the dan- 
ger of endeavoring to kill an animal that 
can and may kill them, to shooting tame 
pheasants at a dattue or partridges in a 
turnip-field. 

Then, in what is euphemistically called 
a life of peace, buyer and seller, master 
and servant, landlord and tenant, debtor 
and creditor, are all in a state of simmer- 
ing antagonism ; and the inventions and 
so-called improvements of applied science 
and art do not lessen it. Exercise is an- 
tagonism; at each step force is used to 
lift up our bodies and push back the earth ; 
as the eminent Joseph Montgolfier said, 
that when he saw a company dancing, he 
mentally inverted his view and imagined 
the earth dancing on the dancers’ feet, 
which it most unquestionably did. In- 
deed, his great invention of balloons was 
guessed at by his witnessing a mild form 
of antagonism between heat and gravita- 
tion. He, being a dutiful husband, was 
airing his wife’s dresses, who was going to 
a ball. He observed that the hot air from 
the fire inflated the light materials, which 
rose up ina sort of spheroidal form (you 
may some of you have noticed this form 
in dress). This gave him the idea of the 
fire-balloon, which, being a large paper- 
maker at Annonay, he forthwith experi- 
mented on, and hence we got aérial navi- 
gation. This anecdote was told me by 
his nephew, M. Sequin, also an eminent 
man. Even what we call a natural death 
is a greater struggle than that which other 
animals go through, and is, in fact, the 
most artificial of all deaths. The lower 
animals, practically speaking, do experi- 
ence a natural death, z.¢., a violent or un- 
foreseen death. As soon as their powers 
decline to such an extent that they cannot 
take part in the struggle for existence, 
they die or are killed, generally quickly, 
and their sufferings are not protracted by 
the artificial tortures arising from the en- 
deavors to prolong life. 

Let us now pass from individuals to 
communities. Is there less antagonism 
now than of yore? Do the nations of 
Europe now form a happy family? Are 
the armaments of Continental nations, or 
is the navy of this country, less than in 
former years? The very expression “ the 
great powers ” involves antagonism, 

As with wars and revolutions, so, as I 
have said, with regard to individuals, dur- 
ing our so-called peace, the fight is con- 
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tinuous among communities. If the water 
does not boil, it simmers. Not merely are 
there the struggles of poor against rich 
going on, but the battles for position and 
pre-eminence are constant. The subju- 
gated party or sect seeks first for tolera- 
tion, then for equalization, and then for 
domination. 

We call contentment a virtue, but we 
inculcate discontent. A father reproaches 
his son for not exerting himself to im- 
prove his position, and at school and col- 
lege and in subsequent periods of life 
efforts at advancement in the social scale 
are recommended. Individual antago- 
nisms, class antagonisms, political, trad- 
ing, and religious antagonisms take the 
place of war. Can war exhibit a more 
vigorous and persistent antagonism than 
competition does? Take the college stu- 
dent with ruined health; take the bank- 
rupt tradesman with ruined family; take 
the aspirants to fashion turning night into 
day, and preferring gas or electric light to 
that of the sun; there is, to be sure, some 
excuse for this, as we so rarely see the 
latter. But our very amusements are of a 
combative character: chess, whist, bil- 
liards, racing, cricket, football, etc. And 
in all these we, in common parlance, speak 
of deating our opponent. 

Even dancing is probably a relic and 
reminiscence of war, and some of its forms 
are of a military character. I can call to 
mind only one game which is not combat- 
ive, and that is the game you are in some 
sort now playing, viz., “ patience,” and 
with, I fear, some degree of internal an- 
tagonism. 

Take, again, the ordinary incidents of a 
day’s life in London. Fifteen to twenty 
thousand cabs, omnibuses, vans, private 
carriages, etc., all struggling, the horses 
pushing the earth back and themselves 
forwards, the pedestrians doing the same, 
but the horses compulsorily — they have 
not as yet got votes. The occupants of 
the cabs, vans, etc., are supposed to act 
from free will, but in the majority of cases 
they are as much driven as the horses. 
Insolvents trying to renew bills, rich men 
trying to save what they have got by 
saving half an hour of time. Imagine, if 
you can, the friction of all this, and add 
the bargaining in shops, the mental efforts 
in counting-houses, banks, etc., and road- 
repair, now a permanent and continuous 
institution. Take our railways: similar 
efforts and resistances; drivers, signal- 
men, porters, etc., and the force emanating 
from the sun millions of years ago, and 
locked up in the coal-fields, as Stephenson 
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suggested, now employed to overcome the 
inertia of trains and to make them push 
the earth in this or that direction, and 
themselves along its surface. Take the 
daily struggles in commerce, law, profes- 
sions, and legislation, and sometimes even 
in science and literature. Politics I can- 
not enter upon here, but must leave you to 
judge whether there is not some degree of 
antagonism in this pursuit. In all this 
there is plenty of useful antagonism, plenty 
of useless — much to please Ormuzd and 
much to delight Ahriman ; but of the two 
extremes, over-work or stagnation, the 
latter would, I think, do Ahriman’s work 
more efficiently than the former. We cry 
peace when there is no peace. Would 
the world, however, be better if it were 
otherwise? Is the Nirvana a pleasing 
prospect? Sleep, though not without its 
troubles and internal antagonism, is our 
nearest approach to it, but we should 
hardly wish to be always asleep. 

Shakespeare not only knew something 
about gravitation, but he aiso knew some- 
thing about antagonism. He says, by the 
mouth of Agamemnon, — 


Sith every action that hath gone before 
Whereof we have record, trial did draw 
Bias and thwart, not answering the aim, 
And that unbodied figure of the thought 
That gav’t surmised shape. 


In no case is the friction of life shown 
more than in the performance of “ duty,” 
z.é.,an act of self-resistance, a word very 
commonly used; but the realization of it 
is by no meansso frequent. Indeed, faith 
in its performance so yields to scepticism 
that itis said that when a man talks of 
doing his duty, he is meditating some 
knavish trick. 

The words good and evil are correla- 
tive ; they are like height and depth, par- 
ent and offspring. You cannot, as far as 
I can see, conceive the existence of the 
one without involving the conception of 
the other. In their common acceptation 
they represent the antagonism between 
what is agreeable or beneficial and what 
is painful or injurious. 

An old anecdote will give us the notion 
of good and evil in a slenderly educated 
mind. A missionary having considered 
that he had successfully inculcated good 
principles in the mind of a previously un- 
tutored savage, produced him for exhibi- 
tion before a select audience, and began 
his catechism by asking him the nature of 
good and evil. “Evil,” the pupil an- 
swered, “is when other man takes my 
wife.” “ Right,” said the missionary, “ now 
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give me an example of good.” The answer | years, Or that his family may reap the 


was : ‘ Good is when me takes other man’s 
wife.” The answer was not exactly what 
was expected, but was not far in disac- 
cord with modern views among ourselves 
and other so-called civilized races. I 
don’t mean as to running away with other 
men’s wives. But we still view good and 
evil very much as affecting our own inter- 
ests. At the commencement of a war 
each of the opposing parties views victory 
—dz.é., the destruction of its enemies — 
as good, and being vanquished as evil. 
Congregations pray for this. Statesmen 
invoke the God of battles. Those among 
you who are old enough will call to mind 
the Crimean War. Each combatant na- 
tion gives thanks for the destruction of 
the enemy, each side possibly believing 
that they respectively are in the right, but 
in reality not troubling themselves much 
about that minor question. We (uncon- 
sciously perhaps) “compound for sins we 
are inclined to by damning those we have 
no mind to.” So in the daily life of what 
is called peace. The stage-coach proprie- 
tor rejoiced when he had driven his rival 
off the road, railway directors and share- 
holders now do the same, so do publicans, 
shopkeepers, and other rivals. We are 
still permeated by the old notion of good 
and evil. But “antagonism,” as I view 
it, not only comprehends the relation of 
good and evil, but, as I have said, pro- 
duces both, and is as necessary to good as 
to evil. Without it there would be neither 
good nor evil. Judging of the lives of our 
progenitors from what we see of the pres- 
ent races of men of less cerebral develop- 
ment, we may characterize them as having 
been more impulsive than ourselves, and 
as having their joys and sorrows more 
quickly alternated. After the hunt for 
food, accompanied by privation and suf- 
fering, comes the feast to gorging. Their 
main evil was starvation, their good re- 
pletion. Even now the Esquimaux 
watches a seal-hole in the bitter cold for 
hours and days, and his compensation is 
the spearing and eating the seal. The 
good is resultant upon and in the long 
run I suppose equivalent to the evil. 
These men look not back into the past, and 
forward into the future, as we do. We, by 
extending our thought over a wider area, 
are led to more continuing sacrifices, and 
aim at more lasting enjoyment in the re- 
sult. The child suffers at school in order 
that his future life may be more prosper- 
ous. The man spends the best part of 
his life in arduous toil, physical or mental, 
in order that he may not want in his later 





benefit of his labor. Further-seeing men 
spend their whole lives on work little re- 
munerative that succeeding generations 
may be benefited. The prudent man 
transmits health and wealth to his de- 
scendants, the improvident man poverty 
or gout. One main element of what we 
call civilization is the capability of looking 
further back into the past, and further for- 
ward into the future; but, though meas- 
ured on a different scale, the average an- 
tagonism and approximate equivalence 
appear to me to be the same. 

Can we suppose a state of things either 
in the inorganic or the organic world 
which, consistently with our experience 
or any deduction drawn from it, would be 
without antagonism? In the inorganic 
world it would be the absence of all move- 
ment, or, what practically amounts to the 
same thing, movement of everything in 
the same direction, and the same relative 
velocity ; for, as movement is only known 
te us by relation, movement where nothing 
is stationary or moving in a different di- 
rection or with a different velocity would 
be unrecognizable. 

So in the organic but non-sentient 
world, if there were no struggle, no ab- 
sorption of food, no growth, nothing to 
overcome, there would be nothing to call 
life. If, again, in the sentient world there 
were no appetites, no hopes—for both 
these involve discontent—no fear, no 
good or bad, what would life be? If fully 
carried out, is not a life without antago- 
nism no life at all, a barren metaphysical 
conception of existence — or rather alleged 
conception, for we cannot present to the 
mind the form of such conception. 

In the most ordinary actions, such as 
are necessery to sustain existence, we 
find, as I have already pointed out, a strug- 
gle more or less intense, but we also find 
a reciprocal interdependence of effort and 
result. The graminivorous animal is dur- 
ing his waking hours always at work, al- 
ways making a small but continuous 
effort, selecting his pastures, cropping 
vegetables, avoiding enemies, etc. The 
carnivora suffer more in their normal ex- 
istence ; their hunger is greater, and their 
physical exertion when they are driven by 
hunger to make efforts to obtain food is 
more violent than with the herbivora, if 
they capture their prey by speed or battle, 
or their mental efforts are greater if they 
capture it by craft. But then their grati- 
fication is also more intense, and thus 
there is a sort of rough equation between 
their pain and their pleasure; the more 
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sustained the labor the more permanent is 
the gratification. 

As, with food or exercise, deficiency is 
as injurious in one as is excess in another 
direction, so, as affecting the mind of 
communities, as I have stated it to be with 
individuals, the effect of a life of ease and 
too much repose is as much to be avoided 
as a life of unremitting toil. The Pitcairn 
islanders, who managed in some way to 
adapt their wants to their supply and to 
avoid undue increase of population, are 
said never to have reached old age. In 
consequence of the uneventful, unexcited 
lives they led, they died of inaction, not 
from deficiency of food or shelter, but of 
excitement. They should have migrated 
to England! They died as hares do when 
their ears are stuffed with cotton, z.¢., from 
want of anxiety. We have hope in our 
suffering, and in the mid-gush of our 
pleasures something bitter surges up. 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not; 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those which tell of 
saddest thought. 


The question may possibly occur to you, 
Have we more or less antagonism now 
than in formertimes? We certainly have 
more complexity, more differentiation, in 
our mental characteristics, and probably 
in our physical, so far as the structure of 
the brain is concerned; but is there less 
antagonism? With greater complexity 
come increased wants, more continuous 
cares. Higher cerebral development is 
accompanied with greater nervous irrita- 
bility, with greater social intricacies — we 
have more frequent petty annoyances, and 
they affect us more. With all our so- 
called social improvements, is there not 
the same struggle between crime and its 
repression? If we have no longer high- 
way robberies, how many more cases of 
fraud exist, most of it not touched by our 
criminal laws? As to litigation I am per- 
haps not an impartial judge, but it seems 
to me that if law were as cheap as is de- 
sired, every next-door neighbor would be 
in litigation. It would seem as if social 
order had never more than the turn of the 
scale which is necessary to social exist- 
ence in its favor when contrasted with the 
disorganizing forces. Without that there 
would be perpetual insurrections and an- 
archy. But though antagonism takes a 
different form it is still there. Are wars 
more regulated by justice than of yore? 
I venture to doubt it, though probably 
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many may disagree with me. National 
self-interest or self-aggrandisement is, I 
think, the predominant factor, and is fre- 
quently admittedly so. LIalso doubt if the 
old maxim “ If you wish for peace, prepare 
for war,” is of much value. Large arma- 
ments and improvements in the means of 
destruction (whose inventors are more 
thought of than the discovers of natural 
truths) are as frequently the cause of war 
as of its prevention. Are wars less sangui- 
nary with one-hundred-ton guns than with 
bows and arrows? I cannot enter into 
statistics on this subject, but a sensible 
writer who has, viz., Mr. Finlaison, came 
to the conclusion that wars ceased now as 
anciently, not in the ratio of the improve- 
ments in killing implements, but from 
exhaustion of men or means. Wars un- 
doubtedly occur at more distant intervals, 
or the human race would become extinct. 
Probably the largely increased competition 
supplies their place; we fight commer- 
cially more and militarily less. It is asad 
reflection that man is almost the only 
animal that fights, not for food or means 
of life or of perpetuating its race, but from 
motives of the merest vanity, ambition, or 
passion. War is, however, not wholly 
evil. It develops noble qualities — cour- 
age, endurance, self-sacrifice, friendship, 
etc.,—and tends to get rid of the silly 
incumbrances of fashion and ostentation. 
But do the much-bepraised inventions of 
peace bring less antagonism? Consider 
the enormous labor and waste of time due 
to competition in the advertising system 
alone. Paper-making, type-founding, print- 
ing, pasting, posting, or otherwise circu- 
lating, sandwich-men, etc., all at work for 
purposes which I venture to think are in 
great part useless; and those who might 
add to the productiviness of the earth, or 
to the enriching our knowledge, are help- 
ing to extend the limits of the Llack coun- 
try, and wasting their time in interested 
self-laudation. And the consumer pays 
the costs. “ Buy my clothing, which will 
never wear out.” “ Becomea shareholder 
in our Company, which will pay cent. per 
cent.” “Take my pills which will cure 
all diseases,” etc. These eulogies come 
from those highly impartial persons the 
advertisers, all promising golden rewards, 
but, as with the alchemists, on condition 
that gold be paid in advance for their 
wares ; and the silly portion of the public, 
no small body, takes them at their word. 
Though you may not fully agree in this 
my anathema of the advertising system, 
and though there may be some small mod- 
icum of good in it, 1 think you will agree 
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that it affords a notable illustration of 
antagonism. If I were a younger man, I 
think I should go to Kamtchatka to avoid 
the penny post; possibly I should not be 
satisfied when I got there. Civilization 
begins by supplying wants, and ends by 
creating them, and each supply for the 
newly created want begets other wants, 
and so on /oties guoties. 

As far as we can judge by its present 
progress, mankind seems tending to an 
automatic state. The requirements of 
each day are becoming so numerous as to 
occupy the greater portion of that day; 
and when telegrams, telephones, electro- 
motion, and numerous other innovations 
which will probably follow these, reach 
their full development, no time will be left 
for thought, repose, or any spontaneous 
individual action. In this mechanical state 
of existence, in times of peace, extremes 
of joy and sorrow, of good and evil, will 
become more rare, and the necessary uni- 
formity of life will reduce passion and 
feeling to continuous petty friction. The 
converse of the existence contemplated 
by the stoics will be attained, and, instead 
of a life of calm contemplation, our suc- 
cessors will have a life of objectless activ- 
ity. The end will be swallowed up in the 
means. It will be all pursuit and no 
attainment. Is there a juste milieu, a 
point at which the superfluous commoda 
vite will cease? None probably would 
agree at where that point should be fixed, 
and the future alone can show whether 
the human race will emancipate itself from 
being, like Frankenstein, the slave of the 
monster it has created. In the cases I 
have given as illustrations—and many 
more might be adduced — the evil result- 
ing from apparently beneficial changes is 
not a mere accident; it is as necessary a 
consequence as reaction is a consequence 
of action. In the struggle for existence 
Or supremacy, inevitable in all social 
growths, the invention, enactment, -etc., 
intended to remedy an assumed evil will 
be taken advantage of by those for whom 
it is not intended; the real grievance will 
be exaggerated by those having an interest 
in trading on it, and the remedy itself will 
have collateral results not contemplated 
by those who introduce the change. I 
could give many instances of this by my 
Own experience as an advocate and judge, 
but this would lead me away from my 
subject. Evils, indeed, result from the 
very change of habit induced by the 
allegedimprovement. The carriage which 
Saves fatigue induces listlessness, and 
tends to prevent healthy exercise. The 
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knife and fork save the labor of mastica- 
tion, but by their use there is not the 
same stimulus to the salivary glands, not 
the full healthy amount of secretion, 
whereby digestion suffers; there is not 
the same exercise of the teeth whereby 
they are strengthened and uniformly worn, 
as we see in ancient skulls. It seems not 
improbable that their premature decay in 
civilized nations is due to the want of 
their normal exercise by the substitution 
of the knife and fork and stew-pan. Ac- 
cording to the evolution theory, our organs 
have grown into what they are, or ought 
to be, by long use, and the remission of 
this tends to irregular development, or 
atrophy. Every artificial appliance ren- 
ders nugatory some pre-existing mode of 
action, either voluntary or involuntary; 
and as the parts of the whole organism 
have become correlated, each part being 
modified by the functions and actions of 
the others, every part suffers more or less 
when the mode of action of any one part 
is changed. So with the social structure, 
the same correlation of its constituent 
parts is a necessary consequence of its 
growth, and the change of one part affects 
the well-being of other parts. All change, 
to be healthy, must be extremely slow, the 
defect struggling with the remedy through 
countless but infinitesimally minute grada- 
tions. 

Lastly, do the forms of government give 
us any firm ground to rest upon as to there 
being less undue antagonism in one than 
in another form? Whether it is better to 
run a risk of, say, one chance in a thou- 
sand or more of being decapitated unjustly 
by a despot, or to have what one may eat 
or drink, or whom one may marry, decided 
by a majority of parish voters, is a ques- 
tion on which opinions may differ, but 
there is abundant antagonism in either 
case. 

Communism, the dream of enthusiasts, 
offers little prospect of ease. It involves 
an unstable equilibrium, zz., it consists of 
a chain of connection where a defect in 
one link can destroy the working of the 
whole system, and why the executive in 
that system should be more perfect than 
in others I never have been able to see. 
Antagonism, on the other hand, tends to 
stability. Each man working for his own 
interests helps to supply the wants of 
others, thus ministering to public conven- 
ience and order, and if one or more fail 
the general weal is not imperilled. 

You may ask, Why this universal antag- 
onism? My answer is, I don’t know: 
science deals only with the how, not with 
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the why. Why does matter gravitate to 
other matter, with a force inversely as the 
square of the distance? Why does oxygen 
unite with hydrogen? All I can say is 
that antagonism is, to my mind, universal, 
and will, | believe, some day be considered 
as much a law as the law of gravita- 
tion. If matter is, as we believe, every- 
where, even in the interplanetary spaces, 
and if it attracts and moves other matter, 
which it apparently must do, there must 
be friction or antagonism of some kind. 
So with organized beings, nature only 
recognizes the right, or rather the power, 
of the strongest. If twenty men be 
wrecked on a secluded island which will 
only support ten, which ten have a right 
to the produce of the island? Nature 
gives no voice, and the strongest take it. 
You may further ask me, Cuz dono ? what 
is the use of this disquisition? I should 
answer, if the views be true, it is always 
useful to know the truth. The greatest 
discoveries have appeared useless at the 
time. Kepler’s discovery of the relations 
of the planetary movements appeared of 
no use at the time; no one would now 
pronounce it useless. I can, however, see 
much probable utility in the doctrine I 
have advocated. The conviction of the 
necessity of antagonism, and that without 
it there would be no light, heat, electricity, 
or life, may teach us (assuming free will) 
to measure effort by the probable result 
and to estimate the degree of probability. 
It may teach us not to waste our powers 
on fruitless objects, but to utilize and reg- 
ulate this necessity of existence, — for, if 
my views are correct, too much or too 
little is bad, and a due proportion is good 
(like many other useful things, it is best 
in moderation), — to accept it rather as a 
boon than a bane, and to know that we 
cannot do good without effort, that is, 
without some suffering. 

I have spoken of antagonism as pervad- 
ing the universe. Is there, you may ask, 
any limit in point of time or space to 
force? If there be so, there must be a 
limit to antagonism. It is said that heat 
tends to dissipate itself, and all things 
necessarily to acquire a uniform tempera- 
ture. This would in time tend practically, 
though not absolutely, to the annihilation 
of force and to universal death; but if 
there be evidence of this in our solar sys- 
tem and what we know of some parts of 
the universe, which probably is but little, 
is there no conceivable means of reaction 
or regeneration of active heat? 
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a temperature so low that at it matter 
could not exist in a gaseous form; but 
passing over gases and liquids, if matter 
becomes solid by loss of heat, such solid 
matter would coalesce, masses would be 
formed, these wouid gravitate to each 
other, and come into collision. It would 
be the nebular hypothesis over again. 
Condensation and collisions would again 
generate heat ; and so on ad infinitum. 
Collisions in the visible universe are 
probably more frequent than is usually 
supposed. New nebula appear where 
there were none before, as recently in the 
constellation of Andromeda. Mr. Lock- 
yer, as I have said, considers that they are 
constant in the nebule; and if there be 
such a number of meteorites as are stated 
to fall daily into the atmosphere of this 
insignificant planet, what numbers must 
there be inthe universe? There must be 
a sort of fog of meteorites, and this may 
account, coupled with possibly some dis- 
sipation of light or change of it into other 
forces, for the smaller degree of light than 
would be expected if the universe of stel- 
lar bodies were infinite. For if so,and the 
stars are assumed to be of an equal average 
brightness, then were there no loss or ob- 
struction, as light decreases as the square 
of the distance and stars increase in the 
same ratio, the night would be as brightly 
illuminated as the day. We are told that 
there are stars of different ages — nas- 
cent, adolescent, mature, decaying, and 
dying; and when some of them, like na- 
tions at war, are broken up by collision 
into fragments or resolved into vapor, the 
particles fight as individuals do, and like 
them end by coalescing and forming new 
suns and planets. As the comparatively 
few people who die in London to-night do 
not affect us here, so in the visible uni- 
verse one sun or planet in a billion or 
more may die every century and not be 
missed, while another is being slowly born 
out of a nebula. Thus worlds may be 
regenerated by antagonism without hav- 
ing for the time more effect upon the 
kosmos than the people now dying in 
London have upon us. I do not venture 
to say that these collisions are in them- 
selves sufficient to renew solar life; time 
may give us more information. There 
may be other modes of regeneration or 
renewed activity of the dissipated force, 
and some of a moijecular character. The 
conversion of heat into atomic force has 
been suggested by Mr. Crookes. I give 


There is | no opinion on that, but I humbly venture 


some evidence of a probable zero of tem-| to doubt the mortality of the universe. 


perature for gases as we know them, é.z., 
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so, by what? Not, I presume, by a stone 
wall; or if so, where does the wall end? 
Is space limited, and how? If space be 
unlimited and the universe of suns, plan- 
ets, etc., limited, then the visible universe 
becomes a luminous speck in an infinity 
of dark vacuous space, and the gases, or 
at all events the so-called ether, unless 
limited in elasticity, would expand into this 
vacuum — a limited quantity of ether into 
an infinite vacuum! If the universe of 
matter be unlimited in space, then the 
cooling down may be unlimited in time. 
But these are perhaps fruitless specula- 
tions. We cannot comprehend infinity, 
neither can we conceive a limitation to it. 
I must once more quote Shakespeare, and 
say in his words, “It is past the infinite 
of thought.” but whatever be the case 
with some stars and planets, I cannot 
bring myself to believe in a dead uni- 
verse surrounded by a dark ocean of frozen 
ether. 

Most of you have read “ Wonderland,” 
and may recollect that after the duchess 
has uttered some ponderous and enigmat- 
ical apophthegms, Alice says, “Oh!” 
“ Ah,” says the duchess, “I could say a 
good deal more if I chose.” So could I; 
but my relentless antagonist opposite (the 
clock) warns me, and I will only add one 
more word, which you will be glad to hear, 
and that word is — Finis. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
MR. SANDFORD. 


IV. 


Mr. SANDFORD knew nothing till he 
found himself in the Regent’s Park, not 
far from his house. He had passed 
through the crowds in the street with his 
life and thoughts suspended, feeling that 
to think was impossible, seeing only be- 
fore him the line of the three pictures 
standing against the wall. They seemed 
to accompany him on his way, showing 
against the front of the houses wherever 
he turned his eyes. Three pictures, 
painted cheerfully, without a premonition, 
or any sense of failure, or a moment's fear 
that they would ever stand with their faces 
against a dealer’s wall. One of them had 
been a great favorite with his wife. The 
youngest girl — little Mary —had sat for 
one of the figures, and Mrs. Sandford had 
not wished to let it go. “I wish we could 
afford to keep this,” she said; “it is like 
selling our own flesh and blood.” But 
most painters have to accustom them- 





selves to that small trouble, and even she 
had laughed at herself. And now to think 
that it had never been sold at all —that it 
was unsalable— oh, Heaven! The sense 
of a dreadful humiliation, far more than 
was reasonable, filled the painter’s mind. 
The man whom he had always liked, but 
partly despised — Daniells, who was as 
ignorant as a pig, who knew a picture in- 
deed when he saw it, but had not a notion 
why he liked it, nor could render a reason 
or tell how he knew one to be bad or an- 
other good —that he should be losing by 
his kindness, should be out of pocket, 
burdened by three “ Sandfords ” with their 
faces against the wall! Mr. Sandford’s 
gentle contempt came back upon him with 
a shock of humiliation and shame. To 
sneer at a man who had suffered by him, 
who had given money for his unsalable 
work —a man who had thus shown him- 
self a better man than he; for Daniells 
had never said a word, probably never 
would have said a word, listened to the 
painter’s calm assumptions and taken no 
notice, having it in his power all the time 
to shame him! Nay, he had done even 
more than this —he had brought his own 
customer out of his way, in pity and friend- 
ship, to buy that “ Black Prince,” no doubt 
equally unsalable, though — Heaven help 
the poor painter!—he had not found it 
out. The pang of this humiliation, min- 
gled with tingling shame and a pain- 
ful gratitude and admiration, quivered 
through and through him, penetrating the . 
dark dismay and pain of his suspended 
thoughts. 

He came to notice everything better 
when he got into the park. The August 
afternoon was softening every moment 
into the deeper sweetness of the evening. 
He avoided instinctively the frequented 
parts, where the children were playing and 
people walking about, and made a long 
circuit round the outskirts of the park, 
where only a rare passenger was to be met 
with now and then. The air was sweet, 
though it was the airof town. The leaves 
were fluttering in a light breeze, the birds 
singing their evening songs, thrushes re- 
peating a hundred questions, blackbirds 
unconditional, piping loud and clear, al- 
most as good as nightingales. He wasa 
man who was not hard to please, and even 
Regent’s Park delighted him on a summer 
evening. He felt it even now, notwith- 
standing the shadow that was over him. 
Never, up to this time, had care hung so 
heavy on Mr. Sandford but that he could 
escape from it by help of the artist eye, 
ever ready to seize a passing effect, or by 
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the gentle heart which was full of sympa- 
thy with every human emotion or even 
whim of passing fancy. His heart was 
unaccustomed to anything tragical. It 
tried even now to beguile him and escape ; 
to withdraw his attention to the long, 
streaming, level rays of the sinking sun; 
to get him out of himself to the aid of the 
child who had broken his toy and was cry- 
ing with such passion —far more than a 
man can show for losses the most terrible 
— by the side of the road. And these 
expedients answered for the moment. 
But what had befallen him now was not 
to be eluded as other troubles had been. 
He could not escape from it. The most 
ingenious imagination could not lessen it 
by turning it over and over. Behind the 
sunset rays a strange vision of the unsold 
pictures came out into the very sky. 
They shaped themselves behind the child, 
whom it was so easy to pacify with a shil- 
ling, against the dark palings. Three— 
which was one of the complete numbers, 
as if to prove the fulness of the disaster — 
three pictures unsold in Daniells’s inner 
room, and not a commission in hand, noth- 
ing wanted from him, no one to buy. Af- 
ter thus trying every device to escape, his 
heart grew low and faint within him, giv- 
ing up the conflict; he felt a dull buzzing 
in his ears, and a dull throbbing in his 
breast. 

But thinking was not so easy a matter 
as it seemed. Think it over? How was 
he to think it over? Ifit were possible to 
imagine the case of a man who, walking 
serenely over a wide and peaceful country, 
suddenly, with the softest, scarcely audi- 
ble, roll of the pebbles under his feet, sees 
the earth yawn before him and finds him- 
self on the brink of a fearful precipice, 
that would have been like his case; but 
not so bad as his case, for the man would 
have it in his power to draw back, to re- 
tire to the peaceful fields behind ; whereas, 
to Mr. Sandford, there were no peaceful 
fields, but a gulf all round that one spot of 
undermined earth on which he stood. 
Presently he found himself at his own 
door, very tired and a little dazed in mind, 
thinking of that precipice, of nothing more 
distinct. The house stood very solid, 
very tranquil, its red roof all illumined 
with the last level line of the sun, the gar- 
den stretching into shady corners under 
the trees, the flower-beds blazing in lavish 
colors, the little lawn all burnt bare by the 
arderit sun and worn with the feet of the 
tennis-players; all so peaceful, certain, 
secure—an old-established home with 
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deep foundations dug, and the assured, 
immovable look of household tranquillity 
and peace. If the walls had been totter- 
ing, the garden relapsing into weeds and 
wildness, he would not have been surprised 
—that would have been suitable to his 
circumstances. The thing unsuitable was 
to come back to that trim order and well- 
being, to that modest wealth and comfort 
and beauty, and to know that all this too, 
like himself, was on the edge of the prec- 
ipice. Tired as he was, he went round 
the garden before he went in, and gazed 
wistfully at the pleasant dwelling with its 
open windows, wondering, when the next 
shock of the earthquake came, whether it 
would all fall to pieces like a house of 
cards, and everybody become aware that 
the earth was rent and a great chasm 
yawning before the peaceful door. 

He never seemed to have realized, be- 
fore now, how full of modest luxury and 
exquisite comfort that house was. It was 
not yet covered up and dismantled, though 
the fingers of the maidservants had heen 
itching to get at that delightful task since 
ever “the family ’ left. All was empty and 
still, but all in good order; no false pre- 
tension or show, everything temperate and 
well chosen; rich, soft carpets in which 
the foot sank, curtains hanging in grace- 
ful folds, the cosiest chairs, Italian cabi- 
nets, Venice glass, pictures, not only of 
his own but of many contemporary artists 
—a delightful interior, without a bare 
corner or vacant spot anywhere. He went 
over it with a sort of despairing pleasure 
and admiration, his head aching and giddy, 
with a sense that at any moment the next 
shock might come, and all collapse like 
the shadows of a dream. Presently he 
was served with his dinner, which he could 
not eat, in the cool dining-room, with a 
large window opening to the garden and 
the sweet air breathing about him as he 
sat down at the vacant table. What a 
mockery ofall certitude and safety it was! 
— for nothing could seem more firmly es- 
tablished, more solid and secure. If he 
had been a prince of the blood he might 
have had a more splendid dwelling, but 
no more comfort, more pleasantness. All 
that a sober mind could desire was there 
— the utmost refinement of comfort, beau- 
tiful things all around, every color sub- 
dued into perfection, no noise or anything 
to break the spell. He was glad that the 
others were absent — it was the only alle- 
viation to the dismay within him. There 
would have been questions as to what 
was the matter —“ Are you ill, Edward?” 
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“What is wrong with papa?” and other 
such questions which he could not have 
borne. 

Afterwards he went into the studio. 
The first thing that caught his eye was 
the glow of that piece of drapery which he 
had painted under the keen stimulant of 
the first warning. It had been a stimu- 
lant then, and he was startled by the 
splendor of the color he had put into that 
piece of stuff —the roundness of it, the 
clear transparence of the shadows. It 
stood out upon the picture like something 
by another hand, painted in another age. 
Had he done that only a few hours ago — 
he with the same brushes which had pro- 
duced the rest of the picture which looked 
so pale and insignificant beside it? how 
had he done it? It made all the rest of 
the picture fade. He recognized in a mo- 
ment the jogtrot, the ordinary course of 
life, and against it the flush of the sudden 
inspiration, the stronger handling, the 
glory and glow of the color. He had 
never done anything better in his life; he 
whose pictures were drugs in the market, 
who had not a commission to look forward 
to. He stood and looked at it for a long 
time, growing sadder and sadder. He 
was not a man who had failed, and who 
could rail against the world; he was a 
man who had succeeded ; not a painter in 
England but would laugh out if any one 
said that Sandford had been a failure. 
Why, who had been successful if he had 
not? they would have said. He had not 
a word to say against fate. Nobody was 
to blame, not even himself, seeing that 
now, in the midst of all, he could still 
paint like that. He knew the value of that 
as well as any man could know it. He 
could not shut his eyes to it because he 
himself had done it. If he sawsuch a bit 
of painting in a young fellow’s picture he 
would say, “ Well done;” he would say, 
“ Paint like that, and you have your for- 
tune in your own hand.” Ah, but he was 
himself no longer a young fellow! Suc- 
cess was not before him; he had grasped 
her, held her, and now it seemed his day 
was past. 

It is never cheerful to have to allow 
that your day is past. But there are cir- 
cumstances which make it less difficult. 
Sometimes a man accepts gracefully 
enough that message of dismissal. Then 
he will retire with a certain dignity, en- 
joying the ease which he has purchased 
with his hard work, and looking on hence- 
forward at the struggle of the others, not 
sorry, perhaps, or at least saying to the 
world that he is not sorry, to be out of that 





conflict. Mr. Sandford said to himself 
that in other circumstances he might have 
been capable of that; might have laid 
aside his pencil, occupied himself with 
guiding the younger, helping the less 
strong, standing umpire, perhaps, in the 
strife, giving place to those who repre- 
sented the future, and whose day was but 
beginning. Such a retirement must al- 
ways seem a fit and seemly thing ; but not 
now; not in what he felt was but the ful- 
ness of his career ; not, above all —and 
this gave the sting to all — not while he 
was still depending upon his profession 
for his daily bread. His daily bread, and 
what was worse than that the daily bread 
of those he loved. How many things that 
simple phrase involved! Oh for the sim- 
plicity of those days when it meant but 
what it said! He asked himself with a 
curious, fantastic, half-amused, half-de- 
spairing curiosity whether it had ever 
meant mere bread? Bread and a little 
fruit, perhaps ; a cake, and a draught from 
a spring in the primitive Eastern days 
when the phrase was invented. “ Day by 
day our daily bread;” a loaf like that of 
Elijah which the angel brought him; the 
cakes of manna in the wilderness of which 
only enough was gathered to suffice for 
one day ; and the tent at night to retire to, 
or a cave, perhaps, —a shelter which cost 
nothing. How different now was daily 
bread ! so many things involved in it, that 
careful product of many men’s work, the 
house which was his home; and all the 
costly nameless necessities, so much more 
than food and clothing, the dainty and 
pleasant things, the flowers and gardens, 
the amusements, the trifles that make life 
delightful and sweet. Give us our daily 
bread ; had it ever been supposed to mean 
all that? All these many years, these 
necessities had been supplied, and all had 
gone on as if it were part of the constitu- 
tion of the world. But now the time had 
come when the machinery was stopped, 
when everything was brought to a conclu- 
sion. Mr. Sandford turned his eye from 
that bit of painting which stood out upon 
his picture as if the sun had touched it, 
to the sheaves of old studies and sketches 
in the portfolios, the half-finished bits 
about the walls, all those scraps and frag- 
ments, full of suggestion, full of beautiful 
thoughts, which make the studio of a great 
painter rich. He had thought a few days 
ago that all this meant wealth. Now his 
eyes were opened, and he saw that it 
meant nothing, that all about him was rub- 
bish not worth the collection, and himself, 
who could work no longer, who was no 
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more good for anything, only one piece of 
lumber the more, the most valueless of 
all. 

He paused and tried to say to himself 
that this was morbid. But it was not mor- 
bid, it was true. With that curious hur- 
rying of the thoughts which a great calam- 
ity brings about, he had already glimpsed 
everything, seeing the whole situation and 
allthat was involved. There wasa certain 
sum of money in the bank, no more any- 
where, except on his own death. There 
was his insurance, a little for every one, 
enough he had hoped, though in a much 
changed and subdued manner, to support 
his wife and the girls, enough for that 
daily bread of which he had been think- 
ing ; but it could not be had till he died; 
and that was all. There was nothing, 
nothing more ; nothing to live upon, noth- 
ing toturn to. If you have losses, if your 
income is reduced, you can retrench and 
diminish yourexpenses. But when every- 
thing is cut off in a moment, when you 
have no income at all? such utter loss 
paralyzes the unfortunate. He stood in 
his studio with a sort of vague smile upon 
his face, and something of the imbecility 
of utter helplessness taking possession of 


him. Everything cut off. Nothing to 
turn to. Vague visions passed through 


his mind of the expenses of that seaside 
house, for instance, which could not be 
got rid of now; of Lizzie’s fifty pounds a 
year which he had promised not without 
forebodings ; of Jack’s fee of two guineas 
which the children had all made so merry 
about; of the easy course of their exist- 
ence, their life, which was so blameless, so 
innocent, so kind; they were all ready to 
give, ready to be hospitable; none of the 
family could see another in want and not 
eagerly offer what they had. Good God! 
and to think they had nothing, nothing! 
It was not a question of enough, it was 
that there was nothing; that all the 
streams were closed, and all the doors 
shut, and the successful man, with his 
large income, had suddenly become like a 
navvy out of work, like a dock laborer, or 
whatever was most pitifully unprovided 
for in the world. 

It made Mr. Sandford’s brain whirl. So 
much in the bank, and after that nothing ; 
and all the liberal life going on; the ser- 
vants who could not be sent off at a mo- 
ment’s notice ; the house which could not 
be abandoned ; the family all so cheerful 
in their false security, who had no pre- 
sentiment of evil. He asked himself what 
people did who were ruined? He had 
no great acquaintance with such things. 
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What did they do? He was very help- 
less. He could not realize the possibility 
of breaking up the house, having no 
home; of dispersing all the pleasant 
things which had been part of his being so 
long ; of stopping short He could 
not understand how such things were 
done. And those people who were ruined 
generally had something upon which they 
could fall back. A merchant could begin 
again. He might have friends who would 
help him to a new start, and there was al- 
ways hope that he might do as well at last 
as at first. But an artist (at sixty) could 
have no new start. The public would 
have none of him. He had done his 
best; he could not begin anew. His ca- 
reer when once closed was over, and noth- 
ing more could be made of it. Heremem- 
bered with a forlorn self-reproach of hav- 
ing himself said that So-and-so should 
retire; that it would be more dignified to 
give up work before work gave him up. 
Ah! so easy a thing to say, so cruel a 
thing to say; but he had not realized that 
it was cruel, or that such an end was cruel. 
He had never supposed it possible that 
such a thing could happen to himself. 

The insurances ; yes, there were always 
the insurances; a thousand pounds for 
each child, that was the calculation they 
had made. They had said to each other 
in the old times, Mary and he, that they 
never could save money enough to make 
any appreciable provision for so many 
children, but that if they could but secure 
for each a thousand pounds, that would 
always be something. It would help to 
give the boys a start; it would be some- 
thing for the girls. That the boys should 
all have professions in which they would 
be doing well, and the girls husbands to 
provide for them, had seemed too common- 
place a certainty even to be dwelt upon; 
and a thousand pounds is never to be de- 
spised ; it would help the young ones over 
any early struggle, it would make all the 
difference. ‘So long as we live,” Mrs. 
Sandford had said, “ they will always have 
us to fall back upon; and afterwards — 
what a thing it would have been for us, 
Edward, to have had a thousand pounds to 
the good to begin upon!” They had 
thought they made everything safe so, for 
the young ones. Mr. Sandford, indeed, 
still felt a faint lightening of his heart as he 
thought of the insurances. It had always 
done him good to think of them; that 
would be something at least to leave be- 
hind. But then it was necessary first that 
he should die. 

He had never thought urgently of that 
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necessity. 


pressing about it, no appearance of its ap- | 
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So long as there is nothing | tion of pleasure to think of it; but then 


he reflected on the one preliminary which 


proach, it is easy enough to speak of that| was not so easy to bring about, which 


conclusion. 
pensive pleasure init. ‘“ When I am out 
of the way;” “ When our day is over,” 
are things quite simple to say. For of 
course that must come one time or an- 
other, as everybody knows. It is more 
serious, but still not anything very bad, to 
speak now and then of what is to be done 
if anything happenstoone. These things 
make but little impression upon the mind, 
even when old age is on its way. And 
Mr. Sandford at sixty had as yet felt very 
few premonitions of old age. He had 
called himself an old man with a laugh, 
for his eye was not dim, nor his natural 
force abated; and it was still pleasantly 
absurd to think that he could be supposed 
an old man. But now all this took a dif- 
ferent aspect. He felt no older, indeed, 
but his position was altogether changed. 
In the shock of his new circumstances he 
stood helpless, not knowing how to meet 
this unfeared, unthought of contingency. 
But his mind went off with a spring to 
further eventualities. The only comfort 
was this, they had a thousand pounds 
apiece laid up forthem. But it would be 
necessary first that he should die. 
Thinking it all over, he thought, on the 
whole, that this was the best thing that 
could happen. The changes which he 
surveyed with such a sense of impossibil- 
ity, not knowing bow they could be brought 
about, would become quite natural if he 
died. There was always a change on the 
death of the father. It was the natural 
time for remodelling life, for altering 
everything. The family would not be 
able, of course, to remain in this house, 
to keep up their present superstructure of 
existence ; but then inthe change of cir- 
cumstances that would seem quite natural, 
and they would not feel it. They could 
put everything, then, upon a simple foot- 
ing. And they would have an income, 
not much of an income, perhaps, but yet 
something that would come in punctually 
to the day, and which would be indepen- 
dent of anything they did, which would 
have nothing to do with picture-dealers or 
patrons of art, or the changes of taste that 
affected them. What a thing that was, 
when one came to think of it, to have an 
income — something which came in all 
the same whether you worked or not, 
whether you were ill or well, whether you 
were in a good vein and could get on with 
your picture, or whether it dragged and 
did not satisfy you! It gave him a sensa- 
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no planning of his could accomplish just 
when it was wanted, just when it would be 
of most use. 

For before this state of things could 
ensue, it would be necessary that Mr. 
Sandford should be dead; and so far as 
he was aware there was no immediate 
prospect of anything of the kind. People 
do not die when it is most necessary, when 
it would be most expedient. Itis a thing 
independent of your own will, horribly 
uncertain, happening just when it is not 
wanted. This difficulty, when he had 
begun to take a little comfort in the pos- 
sible arrangement of everything, sent the 
painter back into all the confusion of mis- 
erable thoughts. Was it possible that he 
was in circumstances which made it im- 
possible for him to do anything, even to 
die? 


Vv. 


Mr. SANDFORD went down next day to 
the seaside to join his family. They had 
got the best rooms of a very pleasant 
house, in full sight of the sea, “What 
was the use of going to the sea at all,” 
Mrs. Sandford said, “unless you got the 
full gocd of it? All the sunsets and 
effects, and its aspects at every hour of 
the day, which was so very different from 
having merely glimpses of it—that is 
what my husband likes,” she said. And 
of course this meant the most expensive 
place. He was met at the station by his 
wife and little Mary, the youngest, who 
was always considered papa’s favorite. 
The others had all gone along the coast 
with a large picnic party, some of them 
in a boat, some riding —for there were 
fine sands — and a delightful gallop along 
that crisp, firm road, almost within the 
flash of the waves, was most invigorating. 
‘* They all look ever so much the better 
for it already,” said the fond mother. 

“ There was not much the matter with 
them before that I could see.” 

“Oh, nothing the matter! But they 
do so enjoy the sea. And I find there are 
a great many people here whom we know 
—more than usual; and a great deal 
going on.” 

“There is generally a good deal going 
on.” 

“ My dear Edward, staying behind has 
not been good for you; you are looking 
pale; and I never heard you grudge the 
children their little pleasures before.” 

“ J stayed at home, papa,” said little 
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Mary, not witling to be unappreciated, 
“to be the first to see you.” 

“ You are always a good little girl,” said 
the father gratefully. 

“ T assure you they were all anxious to 
stay; but I did not think you would like 
them to give up a pleasure,” said Mrs. 
Sandford, never willing to have any of her 
children subjected to an unfavorable com- 
parison. 

“No; oh no,” he said with a sigh. It 
was almost impossible not to feel a grudge 
at the thought of that careless enjoyment, 
no one taking any thought; but he could 
not burst out with any disclosures of his 
trouble before little Mary, looking up 
wistfully in his face with a child’s sensi- 
tiveness to the perception of something 
wrong. Mary was more ready to perceive 
this than Mrs. Sandford, who only thought 
that her husband was perhaps a little out 
of temper, or annoyed by some trifling 
matter, or merely affected by the natural 
misanthropy of three days’ solitude. She 
clasped his arm caressingly with her hand 
as she led him away. 

“You have got some cobwebs into your 
mind,” she said, * but the sea-breezes will 
soon blow them away.” 

The sea-breezes were very fresh; the 
sea itself spread out under the sunshine a 
dazzling stretch of blue; the wide vault of 
heaven all belted with lines of summer 
cloud, “which landward stretched along 
the deep” like celestial countries far 
away. The air was filled with the soft 
plash of the water, the softened sound of 
voices. The whole population seemed out 
of doors, and all in full enjoyment of the 
heavenly afternoon and the sights and 
sounds of thesea. Walking along through 
these holiday groups, with his wife by his 
side and his little girl holding his hand, 
Mr. Sandford felt an unreasonable calm 
—a sense of soothing quiet came over 
him. He could not dismiss the phantom 
which overshadowed him, but he felt for 
the moment that he could ignore it. It 
was necessary that he should ignore it. 
He could not communicate to his wife so 
tragical a discovery there and then, in her 
ease and cheerful holiday mood. He must 
prepare her for it. Not all ina moment 
could that revelation burst upon her. Poor 
Mary! so happy in her children, so full of 
their plans and pleasures, so secure in the 
certainty of prosperous life ; and the child 
who, strange to think it, understood him 
better, being nearer, he supposed, to those 
springs of life where there are no shades 
of intervening feeling, but all is either 
happiness or despair. A profound sorrow 
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for these innocent creatures came into his 
mind; he could not overcloud them, either 
the mother or the child. They were so 
glad to have him again ; so proud to walk 
on either side of him, pointing out every- 
thing; and all was so happy, were it not 
for one thing; nothing to trouble them, all 
well, all full of pleasure, confidence, health, 
lightheartedness; not a cloud— except 
that one. 

“ You have been tiring yourself — doing 
too much while you have been alone; the 
servants have made you uncomfortable ; 
they have been pulling everything to 
pieces, though I left the most stringent 
orders 

“ No, the servants were very good ; they 
disturbed nothing, though they were long- 
ing to get at it.” 

“ They always are; they take a positive 
pleasure in making the house look as des- 
olate as possible —as if nobody was ever 
going to live in itany more.” 

“ Nobody going to live in it more!” 
he repeated the words with a faint smile. 
“ No—on the contrary, it looked the most 
livable place I ever saw. I never felt its 
home look so much.” 

“It is a nice little place,” she said, 
with a little pressure of his arm. ‘“ What- 
ever may happen to the children in after 
life, we can always feel that they have had 
a happy youth and a bright home.” 

“What should happen to them?” he 
said, alarmed with a sudden fear that she 
must know. 

“ Oh, nothing, I hope, but what is good ; 
but the first change in the family makes 
one think. I hope you won't mind, Ed- 
ward ; Lance Moulton is here.” 

“Oh, he is here!” 

“If it is really to be so, Edward, don’t 
you think it is Netter they should see as 
much of each other as possible?” his wife 
said, with another tender pressure of his 
arm. “And somehow, when there is a 
thing of that kind in the air, everything 
seems quickened; I am sure I can’t tell 
how itis. It gives a ‘go’ to all they are 
doing. There are no end of plans and 
schemes among them. Of course, Lance 
has a friend or two about, and the Drop- 
mores are here, who are such friends of 
our girls.” ; 

“ And all is fun and nonsense, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Well, if you call it so—all pleasure, 
and kindness, and real delightful holiday. 
Oh, Edward,” said Mrs. Sandford, with 
the ghost of a tear in her eye, “ don’t let 
us check this! It is the brightest time of 
their lives.” 
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The sunset was blazing in glory upon | 
the sea, the belts of cloud all reddening | 
and glowing, soft puffs of vapor like roses | 
floating across the blue of the sky. And | 
the air full of young voices softened and 
musical, children playing, lovers wander- 
ing about, happy mothers watching the 
sport, all tender gaiety, and security, and 
peace. Everything joyful—save one thing. 
“No; God forbid that I should check it,” 
he said hastily, with a sigh that might 
have been a groan. 

They all came back not long after, full 
of high spirits and endless talk; they 
were all glad to see father, who had never 
been any restraint upon their pleasure, 
whose grave, gentle presence had never 
checked or stilled them. They were sure 
of his sympathy more or less. If he did 
not share their fun, he had at least never 
discouraged it. And soon in the pleni- 
tude of their own affairs they forgot him, 
as was so natural, and filled the room with 
jaughing consultations over to-morrow’s 
pleasure, and plans forit. ‘What are we 
going to do?” they all cried, one after 
another, even Lizzie and Lance, coming 
in a little dazzled from the balcony, where 
they had been enjoying the last fading 
lights of the ending day, while the others 
had clamored for lamps and candles in- 
side ; “ what are we going to do?” Mrs. 
Sandford sat beaming upon them, hear- 
ing all the suggestions, offering a new 
idea now and then. “I must know to- 
night, that the hampers may be got ready,” 
she said; and then there was an echoing 
laugh all round. “ Mother’s always so 
practical.” Mr. Sandford sat a little out- 
side of that lively circle with a book in his 
hand. But he was not reading; he was 
watching them with a strange fascination ; 
not willing to check them; oh, no! feel- 
ing a helpless sort of wonder that they 
should play such pranks on the edge of 
the precipice, and that none of them should 
divine —that even his wife should not di- 
vine! The animated group, full in the 
light of the lamps — girls and young men 
in the frank familiarity of the family, in- 
terrupting each other, contradicting each 
other, discussing and arguing — was as 
charming a study asa painter could have ; 
the mother in the midst with her pencil in 
her hand and a sheet of white paper on the 
table before her, which threw back the 
light; and behind, the lovers stealing in 
out of the soft twilight shadows, the faint 
glimmer of distant sea and sky. He 
watched it with a strange, dull ache under 
the pleasure of the father and the painter ; 





the light touching those graceful outlines, 
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shining in those young eyes, the glimmer 
of shining hair, the play of animated fea- 
| tures, the soft, dreamlike, suggestive shad- 
ows of the two behind. And. yet the preci- 
pice yawning, gaping at their feet, though 
nobody knew. 

“ Papa,” said suddenly a small voice in 
his ear, “I am not going to-morrow. I 
want to stay with you.” 

“My little Mary! But I ama dull old 
fellow, not worth staying with.” 

“You are sorry about something, 
pa ! ” 

“Sorry? There are a great many things 
in the world to be sorry about,” he said, 
stroking her brown head. The child had 
clasped her hands about his arm, and 
was nestling close up to him whispering. 
They were altogether outside of the lively 
group at the table. This little consoler 
comforted Mr. Sandford more than words 
could say. 

It was thus that the holiday life went 
on. The young people were always con- 
sulting what to do, making up endless ex- 
cursions and expeditions, Mrs. Sandford 
always explaining for them. What was 
the use of being at the seaside if they did 
not take full advantage of it? What was 
the use of being in a new part of the coun- 
try if they did not see everything? Some- 
times she went with them, compelled by 
the addition of various strangers with 
whom the girls could not go without a 
chaperon ; sometimes staved at home with 
her husband, calculating where they would 
be by this time; whether they had found 
a pleasant spot for their luncheon; when 
they might be expected back. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Sandford took long, solitary walks — 
very long, very solitary —along the end- 
less line of the sands, within sight and 
sound of the sea. Little Mary and her 
next brother, the schoolboy, always started 
with him; but the fascination of the rocks 
and pools was too much for these little 
people, and the father, not ill pleased, went 
on with a promise of picking them up 
again on his way back. He would walk 
on and on for the whole of the fresh shin- 
ing morning, with the sea on one side and 
the green country on the other, and all the 
wonderful magical lights of the sky and 
water shining as if for him alone. They 
beguiled him out of himself with their 
miraculous play and shimmer and wealth 
of heavenly reflection ; and sometimes he 
seemed to feel a higher sensation still — 
the feeling as of a silent great Companion 
who filled the heavenly space, yet moved 
with him, an all-embracing, all-responsive 
sympathy, till he thought “of God coming 
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down to the cool of the garden and walk- 
ing with his creatures, and all his trouble 
seemed to breathe away in a heavenly 
hush, which every little wave sonunmel, 
softly lapping at his feet. 

But when he came back into the midst 
of his cheerful family other subjects got 
the upper hand. There was not the least 
harm in the gaiety that was about him — 
not the least harm; it was mere exuber- 
ance of youthful life and pleasure. If 
things had been running their usual 
course, and his usual year’s work had been 
in front of him, Mr. Sandford said to him- 
self that he too would have come out to 
the door to see the children start on their 
expeditions, as his wife did, with pleasure 
in their good looks, and in the family 
union and happiness. He might have 
grumbled a little over Harry’s idleness, or 
even shaken his head over the expense ; 
but he too would have liked it— he would 
have admired his young ones and taken 
pleasure in seeing them happy. But to 
stand by and watch all that, and know that 
presently the revenue which kept it all up 
would stop, and the ground be cut from 
under their feet, sheer down, like a preci- 
pice! Already he had begun to familiar- 
ize himself with this idea, It had a sort 
of paralyzing effect, as well as one of 
panic and horror. Itis not a thing that 
happens often. People grow poorer, or 
even they get ruined at a blow, but there 
is generally something remaining upon 
which economy will tell; he went over 
these differences in his lonely hours, imag- 
ining a hundred cases. A merchant, for 
instance, who ruins himself by specula- 
tion, if he is an honorable man, has means 
at his disposal of trying again, or at least 
can get a situation in an office (at the 
worst), where he will still have an income 
—a_ steady income, though it may be 
small ; his friends, and the people who had 
business relations with him, would be 
sure to exert themselves to secure him 
that; or if his losses were but partial, of 
course nothing could be easier than to 
retrench and live at a lower rate. So Mr. 
Sandford said to himself. But what can 
a few economies do when at a critical mo- 
ment, at a period close at hand, all incom- 
ing must cease, and nothing remain? It 
did not now give him the violent shock of 
sensation which he had felt at first when 
this fact came uppermost. He had be- 
come accustomed to it. It was not apres 
mot, but in three months or so, the del- 
uge ; an end to everything, no half meas- 
ures, no retrenchment, but the end. He 
began to wonder when that time came 
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what would be done. The house could 
be sold, and all that was in it, but where 
then would they go for shelter? They 
would have to pay for the poorest lodg- 
ings, and at least there was nothing to pay 
for the house. Mr. Sandford was not a 
man of business, he was a man of few re- 
sources ; he did not know what to do, or 
where to turn when his natural occupation 
failed him. 

These thoughts went through his mind 
in a painful round. Three months or so, 
and then an end of everything. Three 
months, and then the precipice so near 
that the next step must be over it. Per- 
haps in other circumstances, or if he had 
not been known to be so near the head of 
his profession, he might have thought of 
artists’ work of some other kind which 
he could do. He might have tried to 
illustrate books, to take up one of the art 
manufactures ; might have become a de- 
signer, a decorator, something that would 
bring in money. But in this respect he 
was so helpless, he knew no more what to 
do than the most ignorant, his heart failed 
him when he tried to penetrate into the 
darkness of that future. The only thing 
that came uppermost was the thought of 
the insurances, and of the thousand 
pounds for each which the children would 
have. It was not very much, but still it 
was something, a something real and tan- 
gible, not like a workman’s wages for 
work, which may fail in a moment as soon 
as he fails to please his employer, or loses 
his skill, or grows too old for it. It had 
never occurred to Mr. Sandford before 
how precarious these wages are, how little 
to be relied on. To think of a number 
of people depending for their whole liv- 
ing upon the skill of one man’s hand, 
upon the clearness of his sight, the truth 
of his instincts, even the fashion of the 
moment! It seems, when you look at it 
in the light of a discovery such as that 
which he had made, so mad, so fatal. A 
thing that may cease in a moment as if it 
had never been, yet with all the compli- 
cated machinery of life built upon it, based 
on the strange theory that it would go on 
forever! Onthe other hand a thousand 
pounds is a solid thing, it would be a cer- 
tainty for each of them. Harry might go 
to one of the colonies and get an excellent 
start with a thousand pounds in his pocket. 
Jack would no doubt be startled into 
energy by the sense of having something 
which it would be fatal to lose, yet could 
not be lived upon. A thousand pounds 
would make all the difference to Lizzie on 
her marriage. When he thought of his 
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wife a quiver of pain went over him, and 
yet he tried to calculate all the chances 
there would be forher. All friends would 
be stirred in sympathy for her ; they would 
get her a pension, they would gather 
round her ; it would be made easy for her 
to break up this expensive way of living, 
and begin on a smaller footing. There 
would be the house, which would bring 
her in a little secure income if it was let. 
Whatever she had would be secure — it 
would be based on something solid, cer- 
tain— not on a man’s work, which might 
lose its excellence or go out of fashion. 
He felt himself smile with a kind of pleas- 
ure at the contemplation of this steady 
certainty — which he never had sanepenell 
which he never could possess, but which 
poor Mary, with a pension and the rent of 
the house, would at last obtain. Poor 
Mary! his lip quivered when he thought 
ofher. He wondered if the children would 
absorb her interest as much when he was 
no longer in the background, whether she 
would be able to find in them all that she 
wanted, and consolation for his absence. 
It was not with any sense of blame that 
this thought went through his mind. 
Blame her! oh no. To think of her chil- 
dren was surely a mother’s first duty. 
She was not aware that her husband 
wanted consolation and help more than 
they did. How could she know when he 
did not tell her? And he felt incapable 
of telling her. He had meant to do it. 
When he came he had intended as soon 
as possible to prepare her for it, to lead 
by degrees to that revelation which could 
not but be giver. But to break in upon 
all their innocent gaieties, to stop her as 
she stood kissing her hand to the merry 
cavalcade as they set out, her eyes shin- 
ing with a mother’s delight and pride; to 
call her away from among her pretty 
daughters (she, her husband thought, the 
fairest of them dll), and their pleasant 
babble about pleasures past and to come, 
and pour black despair into the cheerful 
heart, how could he do it, how could any 
one do it? Such happiness was sacred. 
He could not interrupt it, he could not de- 
stroy it; it was pathetic, tragic, beyond 
words —on the edge of the precipice! 
Oh no, no! not now, he could not tell her. 
Let the holidays be over, let common life 
resume again, and then — unless by the 
grace of God something else might hap- 
pen before. 

They all noticed, however, that papa 
was dull — which was the way in which it 
struck the young people — that he had no 
sympathy with their gaiety, that he was 
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“grumpy,” which was what it came to 
Lizzie thought that this probably arose 
from dissatisfaction with her marriage, 
and was indignant. “If he doesn’t think 
Lance good enough, I wonder what would 
please him. Did he expect one of the 
princes to propose to me?” she cried. 

“ Oh, Lizzie, my love, don’t speak so of 
your father!” 

“ Well, mamma, he should not look at 
us so,” cried the girl. 

Mrs. Sandford herself was a little indig- 
nant too. Her sympathies were all with 
the children. She saw disapproval in his 
subdued looks, and was ready at any mo- 
ment to spring to arms in defence of her 
children. And indeed sometimes, in his 
great trouble, which no one divined, Mr. 
Sandford would become impatient. 

“I wish,” he would say, “that Jack 
would do something — does he never do 
anything at all? It frets me to see a 
young man so idle.” 

“ My dear Edward !” cried his wife, “it 
is the long vacation. What should he 
have to do?” 

“ And Harry?” Mr. Sandford said. 

“Poor boy! You know he would give 
his little finger to have anything to do. 
He has nothing todo. How can he help 
that? When we go back to town you 
must really put your shoulder to the 
wheel. Among all your friends surely, 
surely, something could be got for Harry,” 
said his mother, thus turning the tables. 
“ And in the mean time,” she added, “to 
get all the health he can, and the full good 
of the sea, is certainly the best thing the 
poor fellow could do.” 

What answer could be made to this? 
Mr. Sandford went out for his walk — 
that long, silent walk, in which the great 
Consoler came down from all the silvery 
lights and shining skies, and walked with 
him in the freshness of the morning, all 
silent in tenderness and great solemnity 
and awe. 


VI. 


“UNLESS, by the grace of God, some- 
thing should happen ” — that was what he 
kept saying to himself when he reflected 
on the disclosure which must be made 
when the seaside season was over. The 
great events of life rarely happen accord- 
ing to our will. A man cannot die when 
he wishes it, though there should be every 
argument in favor of such an event, and 
its advantages most palpable. The mo- 
ment passes in which that conclusion 
would have all the force and satisfactory 
character of a great tragedy, and a dreary 
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postscript of existence drivels on, destruc- 
tive of all dignity and appropriateness. 
We live when we should do much better 
to die, and we die sometimes when every 
circumstance calls upon us to live. 

Most people will think that it was a 
very dreary hope that moved Mr. Sand- 
ford’s mind —perhaps even that it was 
not the expedient of a brave man to desire 
to leave his wife and children to endure 
the change and the struggle from which 
he shrank in his own person. But this 
was not how it appeared to him. He 
thought, and with some reason, that the 
change which becomes inevitable on the 
death of the head of a house is without 
humiliation, without the pang of downfall 
which would be involved in an entire re- 
versal of life which had not that excuse ; 
he thought that everybody who knew him 
would regret the change, and that every 
effort would be made to help those who 
were left behind. It would be no shame 
to them to accept that help; it would seem 
to them a tribute to his position rather 
than pity for them. His wife would be- 
lieve that her husband, a great painter, 
one of the first of the day, had fully earned 
that recognition, and would be proud of 
the pension or the money raised for her 
as of a monument in his honor. And then 
the insurances. There could be no doubt, 
he said to himself with a rueful smile, that 
so much substantial money would be much 
better to have than a man who could earn 
nothing, who had become incapable, whose 
work nobody wanted. He had no doubt 
whatever that it would be by far the best 
solution. It would rouse the boys by a 
sharp and unmistakable necessity; it 
might, he thought, be the making of the 
boys, who had no fault in particular ex- 
cept the disposition to take things easily 
which was the weakness of this genera- 
tion. And as for the others they would 
be taken care of —no doubt they would 
be taken care of. Their condition would 
appeal to the kindness of every friend who 
had ever bought a “ Sandford ” or thought 
it an honor to know the painter. He 
would even himself be restored to honor 
and estimation by the act of dying, which 
often is a very ingratiating thing, and 
makes the public change its opinion, All 
these arguments were so strongly in favor 
of it that to think there was no means of 
securing it depressed Mr. Sandford’s mind 
more than all, By the grace of God. But 
it is certain that the Disposer of events 
does not always see matters as his crea- 
tures see them. No one can make sure, 
however warmly such a decree might be 
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wished for, or even prayed for, that it will 
be given. If only that would happen! 
But it was still more impossible to secure 
its happening than to open a new market 
for the pictures, or cause commissions to 
pour in again. 

It may be asked whether Mr. Sandford’s 
conviction, which was so strong on this 
subject, ever moved him to do anything to 
bring about his desire. It was impossi- 
ble, perhaps, that the idea should not have 
crossed his mind — 

When we ourselves can our demission make 
With a bare bodkin. 


And we can scarcely say that it was, like 
Hamlet, the fear of something after death 
that restrained him. It was a stronger 
sentiment still. It was the feeling that to 
give oneself one’s dismissal is quite a 
different thing. It is a flight—it is a 
running away ; all the arguments against 
the selfishness of desiring to leave his 
wife and children toa struggle from which 
he had escaped came into action against 
that. What would be well if accomplished 
by the grace of God would be miserable if 
done by the will of the man who might be 
mistaken in his estimate of the good it 
would do. And then another practical 
thought, more tragical than any in its ex- 
treme materialism and matter-of-fact char- 
acter, it would vitiate the insurances! If 
the children were to gain nothing by his 
death, then it would certainly be better 
for them that he should live. On that 
score there could be no doubt. This 
made suicide as completely out of the 
question from a physical point of view as 
it was already from a spiritual. He could 
not discharge himself from God’s service 
on earth, though he should be very |thank- 
ful if God would discharge him; and he 
could not do anything to endanger the 
precious provision he had made for his 
family. It can scarcely be said that Mr. 
Sandford considered this case at leisure 
or with comparison of the arguments for 
and against, for his decision was instinc- 
tive and immediate ; nevertheless the idea 
floated uppermost sometimes in the surg- 
ing and whirl up and down of many 
thoughts, but always to be dismissed in 
the same way. 

Two or three weeks had passed in this 
way when one evening Mr. Sandford re- 
ceived a letter from Daniells, the dealer, 
inviting him to join a party on the York- 
shire moors. Daniells was well enough- 
off to be able to deny himself nothing. 
He was not a gentleman, yet the sports 
that gentlemen love were within reach of 
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his wealth, and gentlemen not so well off 
as he showed much willingness to share 
in his good things. Some fine people 
whose names it was a pleasure to read 
were on his list, and some painters who 
were celebrated enough to eclipse the fine 
people. That all these should be gathered 
together by a man who was as ignorant as 
a pig, and not much better bred, was won- 
derful; but so it was. Perhaps the fact 
that Daniells was really at heart a good 
fellow had something to do with it; but 
even had this not been the case, it is 
probable that he could still have found 
guests to shoot on his moor, and eat the 
birds they had shot. Mr. Sandford was 
no sportsman, and at first he had little 
inclination to accept. It was his wife who 
urged him to do so. 

“You are not enjoying Broadbeach as 
ag usually do,” she said; “ you are bored 

y it. Oh, don’t tell me, Edward, I can 
see it in your eyes.” 

“If you think so, my dear, no denial of 
mine r 

“No,” she said, shaking her head; 
“nothing you say will change my opinion. 
I am dreadfully sorry, for I am fond of 
the place; but I have made up my mind 
already never to come here again, for you 
are bored —it is as plainas possible; you 
want a change; you must go.” 

“It is not much of a change to visit 
Daniells,” said Mr. Sandford. 

“Oh, it isn’t Daniells; it’s the com- 
pany, and the distance, and all you will 
find there. I have no objection to Mr. 
Daniells, Edward.” 

“Nor 1; he is a good fellow in spite of 
his h’s.” 

“] don’t care about his h’s. He’s 
very hospitable and very friendly, and all 
the nice people go to him. I sawinthe 
papers that Lord Okeham was there. You 
might be able to speak a word for Harry.” 

Mr. Sandford smiled. “I am to go, 
then, as a business speculation,” he said ; 
but his smile faded away very soon, for he 
reflected that Lord Okeham was the first 
to give him that sensation of being wanted 
no longer, of having nobody to employ 
him, which had risen to such a tragic 
height since then. 

“Don’t laugh,” said his wife. “I do 
think indeed it is your duty — anything 
that may help on the children; and you 
do like Mr. Daniells, Edward.” 

“Yes, I do like Daniells; he is a very 
good fellow.” 

“And the change will do you good. 
You must go.” 

It was arranged so almost without any 
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voluntary action on his part. His wife's 
anxiety that he should “speak a word for 
Harry ” seemed to him half-pathetic, half- 
ridiculous in what he knew to be the posi- 
tion of affairs; but then she did not know. 
It can scarcely be said that it was other 
than a relief to him to leave his family to 
their own lighthearted devices, or that the 
young ones were not at least half pleased 
when he went away. “ Papa was nota bit 
like himself,” they said ; probably it was 
because the heat was too much for him 
(he preferred cooler weather), and the 
freshness of the moors would put him all 
right. Mrs. Sandford was by no means 
willing to confess to herself that she, too, 
was relieved by her husband’s departure. 
It was the first time she had ever been 
conscious of that feeling in thirty years of 
married life; but she, too, said that he 
would be the better of the freshness of 
the moors, and they all gave themselves 
up to fun with a new rush of pleasure 
when his grave countenance was away. 

“T am sure he did not mean it,” said 
Lizzie, “ but I could not help feeling that 
it was poor Lance that was the cause.” 

“ Nothing of the sort, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Sandford. ‘ Your father would have 
told you if he had any objections. No; I 
know what it is; he is very anxious about 
the boys — and so am 1.” 

No one, however, who had seen her 
among them could have believed that Mrs. 
Sandford was very anxious. She was so 
glad that they should enjoy themselves. 
Afterwards, when the holidays were over, 
when they were all back in town again, 
then something, no doubt, must be done 
about Harry. He was very thoughtless, 
to be sure; he took no trouble about what 
was going to happen to him. Mrs. Sand- 
ford threw off any shade of distress, how- 
ever, by saying to herself that now his 
father was fully roused to the necessity of 
doing something, now that he was about 
to meet Lord Okeham and other influen- 
tial people, something szzs¢ be found for 
Harry, and then all would go well. But 
the look in her husband’s eyes haunted 
her, nevertheless, for the rest of the day. 
She had gone to the railway with him to 
see him off, as she always did, and when 
the train was just moving, he looked at 
her, waving his hand toher. The look in 
his eyes was so strange and so sad, that 
Mrs. Sandford felt disposed to rush after 
her husband by the next train. Failing 
that, she drew her veil over her face as 
she turned away and shed tears, she could 
not tell why, as if he had been going away 
never to return, How ridiculous! haw 
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absurd! when he was only alittle out of 

1 sure to be set right by the fresh- 
ness of the moors. The impression very 
soon wore out, and the young people had 
already organized a little impromptu dance 
for the evening, which gave Mrs. Sand- 
ford plenty to do. 

“It looks a little like taking advantage 
of your father’s absence —as if you were 
glad he was gone.” 

“Not at all,” they all cried. “ Whata 
dreadful idea! The only thing is that it 
would have bored him horribly; other- 
wise,” added Harry, “ we are always glad 
of my father’s company,” with an air of 
protection and patronage which made the 
others laugh. And Mrs. Sandford keenly 
enjoyed the dance, and felt it better that 
her husband’s face, never so grave be- 
fore, should not be there to overshadow 
the evening’s entertainment. He would 
be so much more in his element discuss- 
ing light and shade with the other R.A.’s, 
or talking a little moderate politics with 
Lord Okeham, or breathing in the fresh- 
ness of the moors. 

And he did like the freshness of the 
moors, and the talk of his brother artists, 
and the discussions among the men. It 
was entirely a men’s party, and perhaps a 
very domestic man like Mr. Sandford, a 
little neglected amid the exuberances of a 
young family, his very wife drawn away 
from him by the exigencies of their amuse- 
ments, is specially open to the occasional 
refreshment of a party of his fellows, when 
congenial pursuits and matured views, and 
something of a like experience —at all 
events something which is a real experi- 
ence of life—draw individuals together. 
The “ sport ” of the painters was apt to be 
interrupted by realizations of the “ effects ” 
about them, and by discussions on various 
artistic-scientific points which only mas- 
ters in the art could settle ; and that semi- 
professional flavor of the party was ex- 
tremely interesting to the other men, the 
public personages and society magnates, 
who found it very piquant to be thrown 
amid the painters, and who were inspired 
thereby to talk their best, and tell their 
most entertaining stories. No atmosphere 
of failure accompanied Mr. Sandford into 
this circle, which was kept hilarious by the 
host’s jovialities and social mistakes. If 
anybody knew that Daniells kept in his 
inner room three “ Sandfords” which he 
could not sell, there was no hint of that 
knowledge in anything that was said, or 
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found on all questions of art. He was 
restored, thus, to the position which, in- 
deed, nobody could take from him, though 
he should never sell a picture again. It 
soothed him to feel and see that, to all his 
brethren, he was as much as ever one of 
the first painters of his time, and to give 
his opinion and sustain it with the expe- 
rience of his long professional life, and 
much experiment in art. A forlorn hope 
had been in his mind that Daniells might 


| have some good news for him; that he 


might say some day, “‘ That was all a 
false alarm, old man — I’ve sold the pic- 
tures;” but this umfortunately did not 
come to pass. Daniells never said it was 
a false alarm; he even said some things in 
his rough but not unkindly way which to 
Mr. Sandford’s ear, quickened by trouble, 
confirmed the disaster; but.perhaps Dan- 
iells, who had no particular delicacy of 
perception, did not intend this. 

The change, however, did Mr. Sand- 
ford a great deal of good; though some- 
times, when he found himself alone, the 
settled shadow of calamity which had 
closed upon his life, and which must soon 
be known to all, came over him with al- 
most greater force than at first. It was 
but seldom that he was alone, even in his 
own room; yet now and then he would 
find himself on the moors in the sun-set- 
ting, when the western sky was stil! one 
blaze of yellow or orange light, varied by 
bands of cloudy red, with the low hills and 
sweeps of moor standing black against 
that waning brightness which, magnificent 
as it was, sent out little light. Mr. Sand- 
ford did not compare his own going out 
of practical life and possibility, yet pres- 
ervation of a glow of fame which neither 
warmed nor enlightened, with that showin 
the west. People seldom see allegories of 
their own disaster. Butas he strayed along 
with the sense of dreariness in his heart 
which the dead and spectral aspect of hill 
and tree was so well calculated to give, his 
own circumstances came back to him in 
tragic glimpses. He thought of the gay 
group he had left behind, the heedless 
young creatures singing and dancing on 
the edge of the precipice, and ot the peace- 
ful home lying silent awaiting them, to 
which they had no doubt of returning, with 
all its security of comfort and peace, but 
on the edge of the precipice too. And he 
thought of Jack’s fee, his two guineas, 
which they had all taken as the best joke 
in the world, and of Lizzie, who was to 





in the manner of the other painters to- 
wards their fellow, to whom all appealed 
as to as great an authority as could be 


| have fifty pounds a year from her father, 
| and of Harry, quite happy and content on 
| his schoolboy allowance; and all this go- 
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ing on as if it were the course of nature, 
unchangeable as the stars or the pillars 
of the earth. These things glided before 
him as he looked over all the inequalities 
of the moor standing black against the 
western sky. They were the true facts 
about him, notwithstanding that in the 
shelter of this momentary pause he only 
felt them as at a distance, and less strongly 
than before realized the ease it would 
bring if by the grace of God something 
happened — before 

It was the time of the year when there 
are various race-meetings in the north, 
and Mr. Daniells had planned to carry his 
party to the most famous of them. He had 
his landau and a brake, royally charged 
with provisions, and filled with his guests. 
Mr. Sandford had done his best to get off 
this unnecessary festivity, for which he 
had little taste. But all his friends, who 
by this time had begun to perceive that 
his spirits were not in their usual equable 
state, resisted and protested. He must 
come, they said; to leave one behind 
would spoil the party; he was not to be 
left alone with all the moorland effects to 
steal a march upon the other painters. 
And he had not sufficient energy to stand 
against their remonstrances. It was easier 
to yield, and he yielded. The race was 
not unamusing. Even with all his preoc- 
cupation, he took a little pleasure in it, 
more or less, as most Englishmen do; 
though it glanced across his mind that 
somebody might say afterwards, “ Sand- 
ford was there, amusing himself on the 
edge of the precipice.” These vague 
voices and glimpses of things were not 
enough to stand against the remonstances 
and banter of his friends; and after all, 
what did it matter? The plunge over the 
precipice is not less terrible because you 
may have performed a dance of despair 
on the edge. It was about sunset on a 
lovely September evening when the party 
set out on their return home. They were 
merry ; not that there had been any excess 
or indulgence unbecoming of English 
gentlemen. Daniells, it is true, who was 
not a gentleman, had, perhaps, a little 
more champagne under his belt than was 
good for him. But his guests were only 
merry, talking a little more loudly than 
usual about the events of the day and the 
exploits of the favorite, and settling some 
moderate bets which neither harmed nor 
elated any one. Mr. Sandford, who had 
not betted, was the most silent of the 
party; the lively talk of the others left 
him free to retire to his own thoughts. 
He had got rather into a tangle of dim 
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|calculations about his insurances, and 


how the money would be divided, when 
somebody suddenly called out, “ Hallo! 
we've got off the road!” 

For some time Mr. Sandford was the 
only one who paid any attention to this 
statement. Looking out witha little start, 
he saw the same scene against which his 
musings had taken form on previous 
nights. A sky glowing.with a stormy 
splendor, deep burning orange on the 
horizon rising through zones of yellow to 
the daffodil sky above, every object stand- 
ing out black in the absence of light; not 
the hedgerows and white line of the road 
alone, but the blunt inequalities of the 
moor, here a lump of gorse and gnarled 
hawthorn bushes, there a_ treacherous 
hollow with a gleam of water gathered as 
inacup. ‘The coachmanand grooms had 
not been so prudentas their masters, their 
potations had been heavier than cham- 
pagne. How they had left the road and 
got upon the moor could never be dis- 
covered. It was partly the perplexing 
glow above and blackness below, partly 
the fumes of a long day’s successive 
drinkings in their brains; partly, perhaps, 
as one of the passengers thought, some- 
thing else. The horses had taken the 
unusual obstacles on their path with won- 
derful steadiness at first, but by the time 
the attention of the gentlemen was fully 
attracted to what was happening, the 
coachman had altogether lost control of 
the kicking and plunging animals. The 
man was not too far gone to have driven 
home by the road, but his brain was inca- 
pable of any effort to meet such an emer- 
gency. He began to flog the horses wildly, 
to swear at them, to pull savagely at the 
reins. The groom jumped down to rush 
to their heads, and in doing so, as they 
made a plunge at the moment, fell on the 
roadside, and in a moment more was left 
behind as the terrified horses dashed on. 
By this time everybody was roused, and 
the danger was evident. Mr. Sandford 
sat quite still; he was not learned about 
horses, while many of his companions 
were. One of them got on to the box be- 
side the terrified coachman to try what 
could be done, the others gave startled 
and sometimes contradictory suggestions 
and directions. He was quite calm in the 
tumult of alarm and eager preparation for 
any event. He was sensible, profoundly 
sensible, of the wonderful effect of the 
scene ; the orange glow which no pigments 
in the world could reproduce, the black- 
ness of the indistinguishable objects which 
stood up against it like low dark billows 
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of a motionless sea. The shocks of the 
jolting carriage affected him little, any 
more than the shouts of the alarmed and 
excited men. He did not even remark, 
then, that some sprang off and that others 
held themselves ready to follow. His 
sensations were those of perfect calm. 
Hs thought of the precipice no more, nor 
even of the insurances. Some one shook 
him by the shoulder, but it did not disturb 
him. The effect was wonderful; the 
orange growing intense, darker, the yel- 
low light perv fading the illuminated sky. 
And then a sudden wild whirl, a shock of 
sudden sensation, and he saw ‘and felt no 
more. 


VII. 

PRESENTLY the light came back to Mr. 
Sandford’s eyes. He was lying upon the 
dry heather on the side of the moor, the 
brown seed-pods nestling against his 
cheek, the yellow glow in the west, to 
which his eyes instinctively turned, hav- 
ing scarcely faded at all since he had 
looked at it from the carriage. A con- 
fused sound of noises, loud speaking, and 
moans of pain reached him where he lay, 
but scarcely moved him to curiosity. His 
first sensation was one of curious ease and 
security. He did not attempt to budge, 


but lay quite peacefully smiling at the 


sunset, like a child. His head was con- 
fused, but there was in it a vague sense of 
danger escaped, and of some kind of puz- 
zled deliverance from he knew not what, 
which gave the strangest feeling of sooth- 
ing and rest. He felt no temptation to 
jump up hastily, to go to the help of the 
people who were moaning, or to inquire 
into the accident, as in another case he 
would have done. He lay still, quite at 
his ease, hearing these voices as if he 
heard them not, and smiling with a con- 
fused pleasure at the glow of orange light 
in the sky. 

He did not know how long it was till 
some one knelt down and spoke to him 
anxiously. “Sandford, are you _ badly 
hurt? Sandford, my dear fellow, do you 
know me? Can you speak to me?” 

He burst into a laugh at this address. 

“Speak to you? Know you? What 
nonsense! I am not hurt at all. I am 
quite comfortable.” 

*“ Thank God!” said the other. 
can, I fear, has a broken leg, 
coachman is 
unfortunate wretch. Give me your hand, | 
and I'll help you to get up.’ 

To get up? 
matter. 


“ Dun- 
and the 


It was his fault, the} 
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to try. He felt, before trying and without 
any sense of alarm, that he could not get 
up; then said to himself that this was 
nonsense too, and that to lie there, how- 
ever comfortably, when he might be help- 
ing the others, was not to be thought of. 
He gave his hand accordingly to his 
friend, and made an effort to rise. But it 
would have been as easy (he said to him- 
self) for a log of wood to attempt to rise. 
He felt rather like that, as if his legs had 
turned to wood—not stone, for that 
would have been cold and uncomfortable. 
‘IT don’t know how it is,” he said, still 
smiling, “but I can’t budge. There’s 
nothing the matter with me, I’m quite 
easy and comfortable, but I can’t move a 
limb. I'll be all right in a few minutes, 
Look after the others. Never mind me.” 
He thought the face of the man who was 
bending.over him looked strangely scared, 
but nothing more was said. A rug was 
put over him and one of the cushions of 
the carriage under his head, and there he 
lay, vaguely hearing the groans of the man 
whose leg was broken as (apparently) they 
moved him, and all the exclamations and 
questions and directions given by one and 
another. What was more wonderful was 
the dying out of that wild orange light in 
the sky. It paled gradually, as if it had 
been glowing metal, and the cold night air 
breathing on it had paled and dwindled 
that ineffectual fire. A hundred lessening 
tints and tones of color—yellows and 
faint greens, and shades of purple and 
creamy whiteness breaking the edges — 
melted and shimmered in the distance, 
It was like an exhibition got up for him 
alone, relieved by that black underground, 
now traversed by gigantic ebony “figures 
of a horse and a man, moving irregularly 
across the moor. A star came out witha 
keen blue sparkle, like some power of 
heaven triumphant over that illumination 
of earth. Whata spectacle itwas! And 
all for him alone! 

The next thing he was conscious of was 
two or three figures about him — one the 
doctor, whose professional touch he soon 
discovered on his pulse and his limbs. 
“We are going to lift you. Don’t take 
any trouble; it will give you no pain,” some 
one said. And before he could protest, 
which he was about to do good-humoredly, 
that there was no occasion, he found him- 
self softly raised upon some flat and even 
surface, more comfortable, after all, than 
the lumps of the heather. Then there 
| was a curious interval of motion along the 


That was quite a different | road, no doubt, though all he saw was the 
He did not feel the least desire | sky with the stars coming gradually out; 
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neither the road nor his bearers, except 
now and then a dark outline coming within 
the line of his vision ; but always the deep 
blue of the mid-sky shining above. The 
world seemed to have concentrated in 
that, and it was not this world, but another 
world. 

He remembered little more, except by 
snatches; an unknown face — probably 
the doctor ’*s — looking exceedingly g grave, 
bending over him ; then Daniells's usually 
jovial countenance with all the lines droop- 
ing and the color blanched out of it, and a 
sound of low voices talking something 
over, of which he could only make out the 
words, “‘ Telegraph at once ;” then, “* Too 
late! It must not be too late. She must 
come at once.” He wondered vaguely 
who this was, and why there should be 
such a hurry. And then, all at once, it 
seemed to him that it was daylight ~ 
his wife was standing by his be side. 
had just woke up from what seemed a an 
long, confused, and feverish night — how 
long he never knew. But when he woke 
everything was clear to him. Unless, by 
the grace of God, something were to hap- 
pen Something was about to hap- 
pen, by the grace of God. 

“ Mary!” he cried with a flush of joy. 
“You here!” 

“ Of course, my dearest,” she said with 
a cheerful look, * as soon as I heard there 
had been an accident.” 

He took her hand between his and drew 
her tohim. ‘This was all I wanted,” he 
said. “God is very good; he gives me 
everything.” 

“Oh, Edward!” This pitiful protest, 
remonstrance, appeal to heaven and earth 
—for all these were in her cry —came 
from her unawares, 

“Yes,” he said, “my dear, everything 
has happened as I desired. I understand 
itall now. I thought I was not hurt; now 
Isee. I am not hurt, I am killed, like the 
boy — don’t you remember? —in Brown- 
ing’s ballad. Don’t be shocked, dear. 
Why shouldn’t I be cheerful? I am not 
— sorry.” 

“Oh, Edward!” she cried again, the 
passion of her trouble exasperated by his 
composure; “not to leave — us all? ” 

He held her hand between his, smiling 
ather. ‘It was what I wanted,” he said 
— ‘not to leave you; but don’t you be- 
lieve, my darling, there must be something 
about that leaving which is not so dread- 
ful, which is made easy to the man who 
goes away? Certainly, I don’t want to 
leave you; but it’s so much for your good 
— for the children’s good “ 
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“ Oh, never, Edward, never!” 

“Yes; it’s new to you, but I’ve been 
thinking about it a long time —so much 
that I once thought it would almost have 
been worth the while, but for the insur- 
ances, to have 

“ Edward!” 
an agonized cry. 

“No, dear—nothing of the kind. I 
never would, I never could have done it. 
It would. have been contrary to nature. 
The accident — was without any will or 
action of mine. By the grace of God 2 

“ Edward, Edward! Oh, don’t say that; 
by his hand heavy, heavy upon us!” 

“Tt is you that should not say that, Ma- 
ry. If you only knew, my dear. I want 
you to understand so long as I am here to 
tell you 

“He must not talk so much,” said the 
voice of the doctor behind; “his strength 
must be husbanded. Mrs. Sandford, you 
must not allow him to exhaust himself.” 

*“ Doctor,” said Mr. Sandford, “I take 
it for granted you’re a man of sense. 
What can you do for me? Spin out my 
life by.a few more feeble hours. Which 
would you rather have yourself? That, 
or the power of saying everything to the 
person you love best in the world?” 

“ Let him talk,” said the doctor, turning 
away; “I have no answer to make. Give 
him a little of this if he turns faint. And 
send for me if you want me, Mrs. Sand- 
ford.” 

“Thanks, doctor. That is a man of 
sense, Mary. I feel quite well, quite able 
to tell you everything.” 

“Oh, Edward, when that is the case, 
things cannot be so bad! If you will only 
take care, only try to save your strength, 
to keep up. Oh, mydear! The will to 
get well does so much! Try! try! Ed- 
ward, for the love of God.” 

“My own Mary; always believing that 
everything’s to be done by an effort, as all 
women do. J am glad it is out of my 
power. If I were in any pain there might 
be some hope for you, but I’m in no pain. 
There’s nothing the matter with me but 
dying. And I have long felt that was the 
only way.” 

“ Dying ?— not when you were with us 
at the sea?” 

“ Most of all then,” he said with a smile. 

“Oh, Edward, Edward! and I full of 
amusements, of pleasure, leaving you 
alone.” 

“It was better so. I am glad of every 
hour’s respite you have had. And now 
you'll be able easily to break up the house, 
which would have been a hard thing and 


She looked at him with 
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a bitter downfall in my lifetime. 
be quite naturalnow. They will give you 
a pension, and there will be the insurance 
money.” 

“T cannot bear it,” she cried wildly. 
* T cannot have you speak like this.” 

“Not when it is the utmost ease to my 
mind —the utmost comfort —— ” 

She clasped her hands firmly together. 
“ Say anything you wish, Edward.” 

“ Yes, my poor dear.” He was very, 
very sorry for his wife. It burst upon her 
without preparation, without a word of 
warning. Oh, he was sorry for her! But 
for himself it was a supreme consolation 
to pour it all forth, to tell her everything. 
“Tf I were going to be left behind,” he 
said soothingly, “my heart would be 
broken; but it is softened somehow to 
those that are going away. I can’t tell 
you how. It is, though; it is all so vague 
and soft. I know I'll lose you, Mary, as 
you will lose me, but I don’t feel it. My 
dearest, I had not a commission, not one. 
And there are three pictures of mine 
unsold in Daniells’s inner shop. He'll 
tell you if you ask him. The three last. 
That one of the little queen and her little 
Maries, that our little Mary sat for, that 
you liked so much, you remember? It’s 
standing in Daniells’s room; three of 
them. I think I see them against the 
wall.” 

“ Edward !” 

“Oh no, my head is not going. 
think 1 see them. 


I only 
And it was the merest 
chance that the ‘ Black Prince ’ sold; and 


not a commission, not a commission. 
Think of that, Mary. It is true such a 
thing has happened before, but I never 
was sixty before. Do you forget I am an 
old man, and my day is over?” 

“*No, no, no,” she cried with passion; 
“it is not so.” 

“Oh yes; facts are stubborn things — 
itis so. And what should we have done 
if our income had stopped in a moment, 
as it would have done? A precipice be- 
fore our feet, and nothing, nothing beyond. 
Now for you, my darling, it will be far 
easier. You can sell the house and all 
that is in it. And they will give you a 
pension, and the children will have some- 
thing to begin upon.” 

“Oh, the children!” she cried, taking 
his hand into hers, bowing down her face 
upon it. ‘ Oh, Edward, what are the chil- 
dren between you and me?” She cast 
them away in that supreme moment; the 
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It will | those images which had forced her hus- 


band from her heart. 

He laughed a low, quiet laugh. “ God 
bless them,” he said ; “ but I like to have 
you all to myself, you and me only, for 
the last moment, Mary. You have been 
always the best wife that ever was —nay, 
I won’t say have been — you are, my dear, 
my wife. We don’t understand anything 
about widows, you and I. Death’s noth- 
ing, I think. It looks dreadful when 
you’re not going. But God manages all 
that so well. It is as if it were nothing 
tome. Mary, where are you?” 

“Here, Edward, holding your hand. 
Oh, my dear, don’t you see me?” 

“ Yes, yes,” he said with a faint laugh, 
as if ashamed at some mistake he had 
made, and put his other hand over hers 
with a slight groping movement. “It’s 
getting late,” he said; “it’s getting rather 
dark. What time is it? Seven o’clock? 
You'll not go down to dinner, Mary? 
Stay with me. They can bring you some- 
thing up-stairs.” 

“Go down? Oh,no,no. Do youthink 
I would leave you, Edward?” She had 
made a little pause of terror before she 
spoke, for, indeed, it was broad day, the 
full afternoon sunshine still bright outside, 
and nothing to suggest the twilight. He 
sighed again —a soft, pleasurable sigh. 

“If you don’t mind just sitting by mea 
little. I see your dear face in glimpses, 
sometimes as. if you had wings and were 
hovering over me. My head’s swimming 
alittle. Don’t light the candles. I like 
the half-light; you know I always did. 
So long as I can see you by it, Mary. Is 
that a comfortable chair? Then sit down, 
my love, and let me keep your hand, and I 
think I'll get a little sleep.” 

“Tt will do you good,” said the poor 
wife.” 

* Who knows?” he said, with another 
smile. “But don’t let them light the 
candles.” 

Light the candles! She could see, 
where she sat there, the red sunshine 
falling in a blaze upon a ruddy heathery 
hill, and beating upon the dark firs which 
stood out like ink against that background. 
There is perhaps nothing that so wrings 
the heart of the watcher as this pathetic 
mistake of day for night which betrays the 
eyes from which all light is fading. He 
lay within the shadow of the curtain, 
always holding her hand fast, and fell 


|asleep—a sleep which, for a time, was 
! 


creatures all so well, so gay, so} soft and quiet enough, but afterwards got 
1 


opeful. In her despair and passion she 
flung their crowding images from her — 


| a little disturbed. 


She sat quite still, not 


moving, scarcely breathing, that she might 
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not disturb him; not a tear in her eye, her 
whole being wound up into an external 
calm which was so strangely unlike the 
tumult within. And she had forsaken 
him —left him to meet calamity without 
her support, without sympathy or aid! 
She had been immersed in the pleasures 
of the children, their expeditions, their 
amusements. She remembered, with a 
shudder, that it had been a little relief to 
get him away, to have their dance undis- 
turbed. Theirdance! Her heart swelled 
as if it would burst. She had been his 
faithful wife since she was little more 
thana child. All her life was his —she 
had no thought, no wish, apart from him. 
And yet she had left him to bear this worst 
of evils alone ! 

Mrs. Sandford dared not break the sa- 
cred calm by asob orasigh. She dared 
not even let the tears come to her eyes, 
lest he should wake and be troubled by 
the sight of them. What thoughts went 
through her mind as she sat there, not 
moving! Her past life all over, which, 
until that telegram came, had seemed the 
easy tenor of every day; and the future, 
so dark, so awful, so unknown —a world 
which she did not understand without 
him. 

After an interval he began to speak 
again, but so that she saw he was either 
asleep still or wandering in those vague 
regions between consciousness and noth- 
ingness. “All against the wall— with 
the faces turned,” he said. ‘ Three —all 
the last ones; the one my wife liked so. 
In the inner room: Daniells is a good fel- 
low. He spared me the sight of them 
outside. Three — that’s one of the per- 
fect numbers —that’s—I could always 
see them: on the road, and on the moor, 
and at the races; then—I wonder—all 
the way up —on the road to heaven? no, 
no. One of the angels — would come and 
turn them round — turn them round. 
Nothing like that in the presence of God. 
It would be disrespectful — disrespect- 
ful. Turn them round —with their faces 
——” He paused; his eyes were closed, 
an ineffable smile came over his mouth. 
“He—will see what’s best in them,” he 
said. 

After this for a time silence reigned, 
broken only now and then by a word some- 
times unintelligible. Once his wife thought 
she caught something about the “four 
square walls in the new Jerusalem,” some- 
times tender words about herself, but 
nothing clear, It was not till night that 
he woke, surprising them with an outcry 





as to the light, as he had previously spoken 
about the darkness. 

“ You need not,” he said, “light such an 
illumination for me—ad/ giorno as the 
Italians say ; but I like it —I like it. Dan- 
iells—has the soul of a prince.” Then 
he put out his hands feebly, calling 
“ Mary! Mary!” and drew her closer to 
him, and whispered a long earnest com- 
munication ; but what it was the poor lady 
never knew. She listened intently, but 
she could not make outa word. What was 
it? What was it? Whatever it was, to 
have said it was an infinite satisfaction to 
him. He dropped back upou his pillows 
with an air of content indescribable, and 
silent pleasure. He had done everything, 
he had said everything. And in this mood 
slept again, and woke no more. 


Mr. Sandford’s previsions were all jus- 
tified. The house was sold to advantage, 
at what the agent called a fancy price, be- 
cause it had been his house — with its 
best furniture undisturbed. Everything 
was miserable enough indeed, but there 
was no humiliation in the breaking up of 
the establishment, which was evidently too 
costly for the widow. She got her pen- 
sion at once, and a satisfactory one, and 
retired with her younger children to a 
small house which was more suited to 
her circumstances. And Lord Okeham, 
touched by the fact that Sandford’s death 
had taken place under the same roof, in a 
room next to his own (though that, to be 
sure, in anage of competition and personal 
merit was nothing), found somehow, as a 
Cabinet minister no doubt can if he will, 
a post for Harry, in which he got on just 
as well as other young men, and settled 
down into a very good servant of the 
State. And Jack, being thus suddenly 
sobered and called back to himself, and 
eager to get rid of the intolerable thought 
that he, too, had weighed upon his father’s 
mind, and made his latter days more sad, 
took to his profession with zeal, and got 
on, as no doubt any determined man does 
when he adopts one line and holds by it. 
The others settled down with their mother 
in a humbler way of living, yet did not 
lose their friends, as it is common to say 
people do. Perhaps they were not asked 
any longer to the occasional “ smart ” par- 
ties to which the pretty daughters and 
well-bred sons of Sandford the famous 
painter, who could dispense tickets for 
Academy soirées and private views, were 
invited, more or less on sufferance. These 
failed them, their names falling out of the 
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invitation-books; but what did that mat- | 


ter, seeing they never had been but outsid- 
ers, flattered by the cards of a countess, 
but never really penetrating beyond the 
threshold ? 

Mrs. Sandford believed that she could 
not live when her husband was thus taken 
from her. The remembrance of that brief 
but dreadful time when she had aban- 
doned him, when the children and their 
amusements had stolen her heart away, 
was heavy upon her, and though she 
steeled herself to carry out all his wishes. 
and to do everything for them that could 
be done, yet she did it all with a sense 
that the time was short, and that when her 
duty was thus accomplished she would 
follow him. This softened everything to 
her in the most wonderful way. She felt 
herself to be acting as his deputy through 
all these changes, glad that he should be 
saved the trouble, and that humiliation 
and confession of downfall which was not 
now involved in any alteration of life she 
could make, and fully confident that when 
all was completed she would receive her 
dismissal and join him where he was. 
But she was a very natural woman, with 
all the springs of life in her unimpaired. 
And by-and-by, with much surprise, with 
a pang of disappointment, and yet a rising 
of her heart to the new inevitable solitary 
life which was so different, which was not 
solitary at all, but full of the stir and hum 
of living, yet all silent in the most inti- 
mate and closest circle, Mrs. Sandford 
recognized that she was not'to die. It 
was a strange thing, yet one which hap- 
pens often; for we neither live nor die 
according to our own will and previsions 
— save sometimes in such a case as that 
of our painter, to whom, as to his beloved, 
God accorded sleep. 

And more —the coming true of every- 
thing that he had believed. After doing 
his best for his own, and for all who de- 
pended upon him in his life, he did better 
still, as he had foreseen, by dying. Dan- 
iells sold the three pictures at prices higher 
than he had dreamed of, for a Sandford 
was now a thing with a settled value, it 
being sure that no new flood of them 
would ever come into the market. And 
all went well. Perhaps with some of us, 
too, that dying which it is a terror to look 
forward to, seeing that it means the de- 
struction of a home, may prove, like the 
painter’s, a better thing than living even 
for those who love us best. But it is not 
to every one that it is given to die at the 
right moment, as Mr. Sandford had the 
happiness to do. 
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| From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
| WANDERINGS AND WILD SPORT BEYOND 
THE HIMALAYAS. 


THE following endeavor to recount some 
| hunting experiences in Tibet will by no 
| means represent what may be termed a 
| competition-bag of game, which, in these 
days of competition in everything, seems, 
sad to say, often to be thought almost the 
main object in shooting. Nevertheless, I 
trust it may afford the reader some idea of 
what the writer considered real wild sport 
in a very strange land. 

On a first visit to the dreary, inhospita- 
ble region north and east of Leh, the cap- 
ital of Ladak, where, strange to say, very 
few of the scanty nomadic population 
seem to care much about hunting, the 
difficulty of obaining reliable information 
respecting the haunts and habits of its 
wild fauna often makes game appear 
rather scarce there. Moreover, even had 
my companion on this trip and I found 
plenty to shoot at, we had no intention of 
turning sport and pleasure into cruelty 
and toil by striving to outdo our neigh- 
bors in our butcher’s bill, regardless of 
the quality of the meat. The tyro, in his 
nl ser Po excitement, may be forgiven 
for shooting at anything or everything; 
but he who persists in deliberately so do- 
ing, unless it be when food is absolutely 
necessary for his camp-followers, is no 
longer deserving of the name of sports- 
man. But let that pass as a well-meant, 
though perhaps rather caustic, digression 
in the interests of sport. 

I would now invite the reader to accom- 
pany me to that “ valley of bliss ” — Cash- 
mere. We shall, however, merely pass 
through its quaint old capital, and at once 
proceed up the beautiful Sind valley, with 
its coppices of hazel and hawthorn, its 
tangled thickets of honeysuckle and wild 
rose, and its picturesque log-built hamlets 
nestling snugly at the foot of the moun- 
tains amidst groves of walnut, apple, and 
mulberry-trees, and grand old chenars. 
Much as we may wish to linger in such a 
romantic locality, we must not do so this 
time, for it is past the middle of May, and 
we are bound direct for a very different 
style of country —the remote, desolate 
wilds of Changchenmo — and a long tramp 
is before us ere we reach those haunts of 
the dong (wild yak) and the ¢sos (Tibetan 
antelope). 

Passing through the unrivalled scenery 
of the higher reaches of the Sind River, 
| whose verdant slopes, wooded steeps, and 
|rugged precipices rise on either side of 
ithe rushing, roaring water, we find our- 
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selves, after four days out from Srinuggur, 
at Sonamurg (golden meadow). Here the 
grassy, undulating uplands are encircled 
with dark forests of pine, woods of silver 
birch, and grey, snow-capped crags, and 
the clear, bracing air is redolent with the 
perfume of innumerable wild flowers. 

A long and laborious climb of an hour 
and a half up a very steep and savagely 
wild gorge filled with deep snow, takes us 
to the summit of the Zozzi La* (pass), 
eleven thousand three hundred feet high, 
and flanked by glaciers and towering white 
peaks. Here the track leads for miles 
over almost continuous snow-fields, and 
for some part of the way beside a deep, 
extensive tarn, which, when frozen over 
and concealed by the winter snow, is, we 
are told, the scene of many a fatal disaster 
from the treacherous crust falling in. Far- 
ther on, where the ground becomes more 
free from snow, we are often saluted by 
the chirping whistle of a marmot, sitting 
erect on some green knoll, ere he dives 
into his burrow at our approach. 

What a sudden and marvellous change 
takes place in the aspect of the scenery as 
we descend gradually to the district of 
Dras, with its high, sterile hills of the 
generally rounded form, and strangely 
bright and varied coloring, so character- 
istic of Tibetan landscapes! After cross- 
ing a narrow wooden bridge, where a few 
years later a British traveller, Mr. Cowie, 
lost his life by falling into the wild torrent 
below it, when rashly attempting to ride 
over it, we encamp beside an old fort gar- 
risoned by a small detachment of Cash- 
mere soldiers. 

At Lotsum we find a well-kept polo- 
ground, with a substantial covered stand 
for spectators, from whence the gentle sex 
of the land, we are informed, are wont to 
view the game of shuggrun, as it is here 
called, which has from time immemorial 
been as popular here as it has lately be- 
come elsewhere. The palm of victory 
awarded by the fair dames is usually a 
good fat sheep. 

Past Shargol, where we observe evi- 
dences of Buddhism in a quaint Lama 
hermitage, built into the perpendicular 
face of a cliff rising above the village. 
Here are also to be seen several oblong- 
shaped constructions like huge tombs, 
called chortans, on which the most un- 
couth and horrid-visaged deities or de- 
mons are depicted in the brightest of hues, 
vermilion predominating. They are in- 


* La is the Tibetan term for a pass over a range of 
mountains, as gha?¢ is the Himalayan. 
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tended, we are told, to mark the burial- 
places of sainted Buddhists. 

At Moolbek we pitch our camp at an 
elevation of only four thousand feet, be- 
low an isolated eminence picturesquely 
surmounted by a gomfa, or Buddhist mon- 
astery. Over the Namika Laand Fotu La, 
both more than thirteen thousand feet, but 
with easy gradients and not a vestige of 
snow, to Lamayuru. At this place the 
Lama monks, in full canonicals, turn out 
on the flat roof of their monastery and 
salute us with discordant music, performed 
on a variety of barbarous instruments, con- 
sisting chiefly of long brazen horns, gongs, 
and drums, 

In the cool of evening — for a Tibetan 
sun is scorching —we climb up to visit 
the monastery, which is perched high on 
a spur rising immediately above the vil- 
lage. The Buddhist monks show a con- 
siderable amount of taste in selecting sites 
for their gompas, which are often built on 
some picturesque eminence. At the en- 
trance we are met and ushered into the 
principal sanctum by a venerable Lama, 
who, we suppose, holds the position of 
abbot among the brotherhood. Here a 
most indescribable scene presents itself, 
About a score of Lamas, with shaven 
heads and attired in loose woollen robes 
of a dirty purple hue, are at their devo- 
tions. They sit in two rows facing each 
other. Some are blowing and thumping 
away on the afore-mentioned instruments, 
whilst others perform a monotonous chant 
in the profoundest of bass voices, as they 
tell the beads of their rosaries. Around 
are idols of every size, shape, and color; 
rotating cylindrical prayer-wheels, from 
the size of beer-barrels downwards; and 
an endless variety of other articles used 
by the Buddhists in the performance of 
their religious rites. The walls are deco- 
rated with banners, confused hieroglyph- 
ics, and innumerable grotesque represen- 
tations of figures, evidently belonging to 
the Chinese school of art. Two rows of 
rudely carved, massive, wooden pillars, 
which support the dark, smoke-stained 
roof, form the principal architectural fea- 
tures of the place. 

It takes some time to become accus- 
tomed to the “dim religious light ” from 
a number of brass oil-burners, and from a 
few little apertures near the roof, before 
we are able to discern all the wonderful 
paraphernalia contained in this monastic 
chapel. Asa peculiar odor of joss-stick, 
or something answering the purpose of 
incense, combined with the smell of burnt 
oil, and that perfume which usually ema- 
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nates from. unwashed humanity, pervades 
the close atmosphere of this ill-ventilated 
apartment, we are not sorry to be out of 
it, and again breathing fresh air. 

On the mountains in the neighborhood 
of this place, a kind of wild sheep called 
shappoo or shalmar (Ovis vignei) is plen- 
tiful. As it is said to be almost identical 
with the ooria/ (Ovis cycloceros) of the Pun- 
jab, we do not care then to waste our time 
and tissue in its pursuit on such arid, un- 
inviting mountains as it here affects. 
There is, however, a slight difference be- 
tween the shappoo and the oorial, the 
horns of the former being rather thicker 
and less circular in their curve, and the 
hair of the face and on the throat much 
darker than that of the latter. Yet it 
seems strange that animals so nearly sim- 
ilar should occur at such different alti- 
tudes, and in such different climates, the 
one not usually above two or three thou- 
sand feet, and the other seldom below ten 
thousand. But let us resume our route. 

Next morning a descent for some eight 
miles through the narrowest and wildest 
of detiles, where the path in many places 
overhangs the deep torrent rushing past 
below, and sometimes consists only of a 
few rough planks supported on poles 
driven into crevices in perpendicular faces 
of rock, brings us to the river Indus. Af- 


ter crossing the river by a wooden bridge, 
we encamp a few miles farther on in 
a small orchard of apricot-trees, where 
charming little double roses, of the most 
brilliant saffron yellow, are blooming lux- 


uriantly. This little oasis, like the few 
others we have passed here and there on 
our way, has been reclaimed from the sur- 
rounding parched wilderness by being 
irrigated with water carried for many miles 
in a smail duct, cut along the bare moun- 
tain-side, from some distant stream or 
spring. 

After a weary tramp of twenty days 
from Cashmere, we reach the town of 
Leh. Its most prominent features are a 
fortified palace, so called, from the top of 
which we get a good view of the place and 
its environs; and a rather imposing ba- 
zaar, where furs, precious stones, and other 
commercial productions of eastern Tur- 
kestan freely change hands. In its imme- 
diate vicinity are a few poplar-groves and 
fruit-orchards, their vivid green contrast- 
ing rather strangely with the surrounding 
sterile plateau, which extends for miles 
towards the equally arid mountains that 
enclose it. Regarding this town, little 
more need be said here than that there, 
at an elevation of nearly twelve thousand 
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feet, the sun burns with an intensity that 
is truly surprising, the thermometer in 
summer often reaching 140 degrees or 
more in its rays; whilst the temperature 
in the shade is quite cold, and at night 
often freezing. The patient reader who 
may have accompanied me so far had now 
better go no farther, unless he is prepared 
to traverse some pretty high and rough 
country ere he reaches Changchenmo, 
which has little to recommend it beyond 
its being a favorite haunt of the wild yak 
and other Tibetan game. 

Thus far I had had the pleasure of trav- 
elling from Cashmere with an old friend 
and schoolmate, — Captain Basevi, R.E., 
— who was proceeding to carry out certain 
scientific observations on the highly ele- 
vated table-lands, which are among the 
principal geographical features of this 
part of Tibet, and were peculiarly suitable 
for his purpose.* But from Leh our 
routes and avocations unfortunately lay in 
different directions. 

Here I met a brother sportsman, Major 
M., who was bound for Changchenmo; 
and as it is as pleasant as advisable to 
have a companion in remote uninhabited 
regions, we joined camps. We were 
rather disappointed, however, on hearing 
that two other members of the fraternity 
had already preceded us there, For in 
Changchenmo the wild yaks usually fre- 
quent certain localities from which they 
are soon scared away if disturbed. 

At Leh we engaged the services of an 
individual named Kurreem, a half-bred 
Tartar, who had, I believe, been converted 
to the Mohammedan persuasion. He 
willingly agreed to act as interpreter in 
the language of the country and make 
himself generally useful, on a salary of 
four rupees a month and his food. The 
advent of a packet of letters and newspa- 
pers by the maharajah’s post to Leh was 
a matter of much rejoicing ; but the pleas- 
ure it afforded was considerably damped 
by the tidings it brought of the death of 
my old Goorkha servant Kirpa, who had 


* These operations, which were intended, I believe, 
for determining the force of gravity under different 
conditions of the earth’s crust, had been proposed by 
the Royal Society. hey were carried out by means 
of pendulums swung at several geodetic stations in Ine 
dia, and for this work Captain Basevi had been selected. 
His investigations had necessarily to be conducted 
under circumstances which would have been most trv 
ing to any constitution, and doubtless were partly the 
| cause of his death. The valuable services to science, 
| and the mental and physical labors undergone by him 
in this arduous undertaking, were recorded by Colonel 
| J. T. Walker, R.E., superintendent of the Great Trigo- 
| nometrical Survey of India, as a tribute to his memory, 
=e letter to the Times under date 19th September, 
| 1871. 
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been accidentally shot by a comrade with 
whom he was out hunting. 

After two days’ rest we made a fresh 
start. For two marches our route lay 
along the right (north) bank of the Indus. 
We passed several of those curious ob- 
long-shaped cairns which are so often 
seen by the wayside in Tibet, called wanes. 
They are formed of small slabs of rough 
stone piled loosely one upon the other, and 
vary in length from a few yards to some- 
times several hundred. Each flat stone 
has inscribed on it the words, “Om mani 
padmi hom.” We passed one of these 
erections, which was some five or six 
hundred paces long, and every stone of 
it had, I was told, this short prayer en- 
graved on it. All Tibetan Buddhists con- 
stantly repeat these words when twirling 
their little hand prayer-cylinders, which 
contain a scroll inscribed with the same 
mystical sentence, and each revolution is 
supposed to represent a repetition of it. 
The Tibetans always pass these manes, 
or roadside shrines, on the right, which- 
ever direction they may be travelling, — 
thereby, I suppose ensuring their going 
round them should they return by the 
same route ; circumambulation, as well as 
rotatory motion, being among the ritual 
forms of the Tibetan Buddhist religion. 

Across the Indus, opposite to where 
our path quitted its valley at Khurroo, is 
the great Buddhist monastery of Hemis, 
hidden away in a sequestered gorge. It 
is said to contain several hundred Lamas. 
We now turned northwards up a narrow 
glen leading to the changla (pass), and 
encamped at Chimray, where there is an- 
other fine monastery perched high on a hill. 

The pass, although over eighteen thou- 
sand feet high, is easy to cross, but we 
suffered somewhat from the rarefied air. 
Besides the usual shortness of breath, and 
the feeling of extra weight and lassitude, 
more especially about the legs, in me it 
produced headache and nausea, which I 
did not get rid of until the following day, 
when we descended to Tanksee. The 
south side of the pass was quite devoid of 
snow ; the gently sloping north side, how- 
ever, was considerably patched with it, 
and the cold at night was intense. And 
here I may remark, that although the per- 
petual snow-line on the western side of 
the main Himalayan chain is somewhere 
about sixteen thousand feet, eastward on 
the ranges rising from the Tibetan up- 
lands it is nearly, if not quite, twenty 
thousand feet. This difference may pos- 
sibly be owing to the extreme dryness of 
the atmosphere on the Tibetan side. 
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Tanksee, a considerable-sized village, 
being the last place on our route where 
men, yaks (the domestic bovine cattle of 
Tibet) for carrying our baggage, and food 
were procurable, we made arrangements 
accordingly. Here I secured the services 
of a Tartar named Changter as guide, a 
pastoral inhabitant of the Pangong dis- 
trict, who was well acquainted with the 
haunts of the game there and in Chang- 
chenmo, and who had the advantage of 
possessing a very slight knowledge of the 
Hindustani language. He was accompa- 
nied by his son, a little lad named Norgie, 
who attached himself to my companion, 
the major, in the capacity of gillie —and 
an uncommonly sharp one he made, not- 
withstanding his youth. Here 1 hired a 
pony —the major was too proud to ride 
— by way of saving myself as much un- 
necessary toil as possible; and a few 
small sheep were purchased for our com- 
missariat department, at one rupee (eigh- 
teenpence) per head. 

The first evening after leaving Tanksee, 
by way of amusement as well as of mak- 
ing ourselves acquainted with our Tartar 
followers, we gathered them together 
around the camp-fire of sun-dried yak’s 
dung —the oniy fuel procurable — col- 
lected in the vicinity, and got them to 
sing, dance, and perform on a musical 
instrument like a long wooden penny 
whistle, from which they contrived to pro- 
duce wonderfully dulcet tones. Great 
was their delight on the major’s passing 
round a snuff-box, and loud and boisterous 
their mirth at seeing one another sneeze. 

How different are these independent 
manly fellows, with their good-humored, 
sociable ways, and droll, merry faces, 
which are always ready with a broad grin, 
from their more sophisticated neighbors 
of Hindustan, with their austere castes 
and prejudices! And how infinitely su- 
perior to them, morally and physically, are 
these wild children of nature, who are, 
fortunately for them, not as yet corrupted 
by the vices and evils consequent on a 
state of semi-civilization! Strange it is 
that in a land whose bleak, sterile appear- 
ance is calculated, one would suppose, to 
depress the spirits, such a cheery race of 
people is to be found. It seems as though 
their light hearts were given them by a 
kind Providence as some compensation 
for the dreariness of their country. But 
let us hie onward. 

We noticed many pairs of the ruddy 
sheldrake, commonly known in ‘India as 
the Brahminee duck — evidently up here 
to nest — where our way for several miles 
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led beside a sluggish stream flowing tor- 
tuously between banks of bright green 
turf, which was quite a treat to behold in 
this desert land, where green is conspicu- 
ous by its absence. 

On the second morning we reached the 
western end of the Pangong Tso (lake), 
when, on emerging from a long glen flanked 
on the one side by steep, stony slopes, on 
the other by beetling cliffs of a yellowish 
hue,* such a wonderful prospect suddenly 
presented itself as amply to repay any one 
for the long, toilsome journey which has 
to be undergone to behold it. 

Beneath a cloudless sky, the deep sap- 
phire blue of which was rendered extraor- 
dinarily intense in the rippling waves that 
reflected it, lay this salt-water lake, at 
an elevation of fourteen thousand feet, 
stretching away for about thirty miles of 
its visible length, its width being about 
five orsix. From its shores of pale-yellow 
sand, on either side rose barren heights — 
some of them streaked and capped with 
perpetual snow — whose brilliant yet har- 
moniously blended coloring of every tint 
except green baffles all description. Here 
and there a pure white glacier lay between 
the ridges that stretched down towards 
the water, and sometimes jutted into it in 
fantastic-shaped promontories and bluffs, 
their successive receding outlines growing 
more faint, until hardly distinguishable 
against the purplish-blue of the snow- 
crested mountains that bounded our view 
of the lake, where it takes a leftward turn 
for some twelve more miles. 

The strangely wild beauty of this scene 
was enhanced by the extreme clearness of 
the air, which in Tibet renders surround- 
ing objects, and their black, clear-cut 
shadows, almost startlingly distinct, and 
distances most deceptive. A natural con- 
sequence of so transparent an atmosphere 
is, that the sun’s rays strike through it 
with the most astonishing power. Indeed, 
from the moment the sun appears over the 
horizon it commences pitching into your 
face, and especially your poor nose; and 
even although these may be shaded from 
its direct beams, the radiation from the 
dry, stony ground is so great as to make 
some sort of covering for the face very 
desirable. And oh! the merciless, mar- 
row-searching wind that hardly ever ceases 
blowing on these bare Tibetan steppes, 
except for a few hours in the morning, 


* These tall cliffs were entirely formed of a rather 
friable kind of alabaster or gypsum, as we found from 
the snow-white blocks of it, recently detached from 
above, that had rolled down below, the yellow color on 
the surface being caused by the action of the weather. 
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and not always even then. How it, com- 
bined with hard frost every night, parches 
and cracks the sun-scorched skin on your 
face and lips, until speaking becomes 
painful, to laugh is a torture, and to wash 
is almost impossible! Day after day the 
skin peels off your face and hands. There 
is no escape from this evil in Tibet; it is 
the great drawback to a trip there. I gen- 
erally wore a kind of mask made of thin 
cloth, extending down just over the nose, 
with apertures for the eyes, and always 
kept my face well smeared with a salve 
composed of bear’s grease and spermaceti, 
which acted like basting to roast-meat, in- 
asmuch as it prevented the skin from 
being quite frizzled up. A large carriage- 
umbrella, which can so easily be carried 
by one of your attendants, will be found 
most useful for setting up, to rest and have 
your “ bite” under, on those arid, shingl 
uplands, where a spot of shade is so | 
dom to be found. How often I wished I 
had brought one with me! Yet, with ail 
its inconveniences, the light dry air of 
Tibet is-singularly exhilarating, and, not- 
withstanding the sudden and extreme vari- 
ations of temperature, highly salubrious, 
But at this rate we shall be a long time 
reaching Changchenmo. 

A family shot at a flock of rock-pigeons 
—a paler-colored bird than the common 
blue rock, and slightly marked with white 
— and a wild goose, of the bar-headed vari- 
ety, I killed in some marshy ground beside 
a stream running into the lake, furnished 
a welcome addition to our larder, The 
goose, however, was rather dearly bought 
at the price of a heavy fall among the 
stones, owing to the clumsy Tartar saddle 
turning as I dismounted to shoot. I felt 
the effects in the small of my back for 
more than a week after. 

We camped at Lookoong, two miles 
north of the lake —a hamlet consisting of 
a few wretched little hovels, with about 
half an acre of irrigated cultivation at- 
tached. This was the last sign of any 
human habitation we should meet with 
until our return from the inhospitable re- 
gion we were about to visit. From here 
two days more took us over the Marse- 
mik Lainto Changchenmo. The ascent to 
this pass is so very gradual and easy, and 
there was so little snow lying even on its 
gentle northern slope when we crossed, 
that it was difficult to believe we were 





eighteen thousand six hundred feet above 
the sea-level; but almost all of us, our 
| Tartars included, suffered more or less 
| from headache, and my nose bled slightly. 
The best remedy for the unpleasant 
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effects caused by rarefied air I found to 
be cold strong tea; spirits only increased 
them. The Tartars, however, drink quan- 
tities of chung, the weak spirit of the 
country, distilled from a kind of barley 
called grim, which, they say, answers the 
same purpose. It has a sweetish and not 
altogether unpleasant taste. 

As we sat discussing our breakfast a 
mile or two below the top of the pass, 
previous to crossing it, —and here I may 
offer a bit of advice: never cross a high 
pass on an empty stomach, — we descried 
a flock of seven Oves Ammon (the mag- 
nificent wild sheep of Tibet) on a sloping 
hillside far below us. The glass showed 
they were all rams, and two of them car- 
ried fine horns. But they were moving 
quickly, and the ground they were on was, 
at any rate, much too bare and open fora 
stalk ; besides, we had along tramp before 
us to our next halting-place, which we did 
not reach until evening. 

The following day we camped beside 
the Changchenmo River —a tributary of 
the Shyok—which flows over its wide 
shingly bed between bare, brown, stony 
slopes, surmounted with precipitous 
heights of the reddish and ochreous hues 
often so conspicuous in the coloring of the 
mountains in this strange land. Here- 
about, growing on the sand-hills beside the 
river, we were surprised and delighted to 
find plenty of fuel in the shape of a kind 
of tamarisk called ooszbo00, which was so 
dry and inflammable that we had only to 
put a match toa big bush for the strong 
wind at once to set it ablaze and keep it 
smouldering away for hours, always taking 
care it was to leeward of our tents. 

We now learnt from two Tartars left in 
charge of supplies belonging to the sports- 
men ahead of us that their masters were, 
as we expected, in possession of the best 
hunting localities. After a conference 
with Changter, he suggested that we 
should proceed up another long glen 
north of Changchenmo, named Kugrang, 
which he said was usually a pretty sure 
find for wild yaks. The Tartars had in- 
formed us that one of the sportsmen was 
hunting somewhere about the head of this 
glen; but as Changter said it was more 
than twenty miles in length, and that 
there were one or two long lateral branches 
leading out of it, we considered that our 
each occupying one of these would not be 
poaching. The major accordingly .de- 
cided on taking up his quarters in one of 
them, whilst I did the same in another. 

In order to reach our ground, it was 
necessary to cross the Changchenmo 





River. Fording this treacherous stream 
is always more or less unpleasant, and 
sometimes dangerous; for during the 
summer it can only be crossed at certain 
places, and at these only during the space 
of a few hours in the morning, after which 
a dirty turbulent flood of melted snow 
suddenly comes rushing down, and, spread- 
ing itself over the wide bed of shifting 
sand and gravel, renders it quite impass- 
ble. 

As we pursued our way up the Kugrang 
glen we saw several small troops of zany 
(Equus hemionus), the wild horse of Tibet, 
whose shy behavior showed us that human 
intentions had not always beeen so harm- 
less towards them as ours were. The 
kiang can hardly be called handsome, on 
account of its rather ungainly head, hog 
mane, and almost rat tail, which it always 
tucks in when it gallops; but it shows 
many good points. It stands about gallo- 
way height, and its general color on the 
body and head is a reddish dun, with a 
dark dorsal stripe. Its belly and legs are 
a creamy white, as alsoisits nose. It is 
considered by some to be a wild ass. Its 
ears, however, are not large like those of 
a donkey, nor does it bray like one, its 
whinny being quite that of a horse. 

We saw also two buck antelopes, which 
I attempted to stalk, but failed to get 
nearer than two hundred yards before they 
decamped. Scanty as vegetation was 
everywhere, we found more of it here, 
strange to say, though at a considerably 
higher elevation, than in the main valley 
of Changchenmo, which accounted for 
game being more plentiful in this locality. 

The major now went on with his men 
to establish his hunting-quarters in an off- 
shoot to the left, whilst I, accompanied by 
Changter, Kurreem, and a man leading 
my pony, turned up one northward, to the 
right, our baggage-yaks following leisurely 
behind us. This offshoot of Kugrang, 
Changter called Chang Loong Koongrma. 
It runs up parallel to, and eight or ten 
miles west of, Chang Loong Yokma, lead- 
ing to the desert plain of Lingzitang, 
averaging over seventeen thousand feet, 
across which vast elevated waste lies the 
route to Yarkand. We had proceeded 
two or three miles when Changter de- 
tected some moving objects on a gently 
sloping plateau far away up the glen. 
The glass was soon brought to bear on 
them, when they proved to be a herd of 
seven antelopes, and two kiangs that were 
grazing near them. After watching for 
some time, we were glad to see the horses 
move off, leaving us a better chance of a 
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stalk at the antelopes, amongst which I | glen on the chance of again finding the 


could discover several good bucks. 


As | antelopes. 


We were descending the slop- 


there was little chance of their noticing |ing bank with the intention of getting 


us at so great a distance, we moved cau- 
tiously on until we gained the cover of 
a high sloping bank, rising beside the 
stream that flowed down the glen. Here 
we left the pony, giving instructions to 
the man in charge of him to have the tents 
pitched, on their arrival, in a sheltered 
nook, whilst Changter, Kurreem, and I 
went on to try to circumvent the ante- 
lopes. 

We had proceeded some distance along 
the stony bed of the stream, under cover 
of the steep sloping bank beside it, when 
we were suddenly brought to a stand-still 
by seeing a buck antelope moving in front 
of us down towards the stream, and a sec- 
ond soon followed. They were still a 
considerable way off, and, fortunately, did 
not detect us before we had crouched as 
close as possible under cover of the bank. 
Waiting until they were hidden behind 
some rising ground, we again moved cau- 
tiously forward. At length we reached the 
spot where they had disappeared, but, to 
our dismay, they were nowhere visible 
beyond it. Thinking they might have 
gone back again on to the higher ground, 
we crept up the steep bank and peered 


over it, when a single doe, that happened 
to be close by on the plateau above, catch- 
ing sight of us, went away at speed. Still 
there was no sign of the bucks ; and as the 
wind, which had hitherto favored us, had 
now veered round, we made sure that 
they too had got intelligence of us and 


departed. As we lay there, uncertain as 
to what our next move should be, I no- 
ticed that old Changter’s countenance 
brightened up, and his wandering eyes 
suddenly became fixed, Turning his head 
slowly towards me, he drew my attention 
to some animals near the mouth ofa small 
gorge some four hundred yards off, and 
whispered “ Nian ”(Ovis Ammon), 

For the moment the antelopes were 
forgotten as the spy-glass was directed on 
the nobler animals, but those in sight 
turned out to be ewes; and as Changter 
assured me that at this season there was 
little chance of finding old rams and ewes 
in the same flock, my disappointment was 
considerable, though I would fain have 
believed him to be wrong in this instance. 
He was right, however, as was proved 
when the beasts got our wind, and the 
herd, which consisted only of three ewes, 
sped away up the gorge and disappeared. 

As the sun was still pretty high, we de- 
cided upon moving a little farther up the 





back into the stream-bed, when we heard 
a clatter amongst the loose stones. To 
our astonishment we beheld a fine buck 
antelope coming gallopping towards us 
along the slope, and apparently so bewil- 
dered by something that had scared him 
that he failed to observe us until he got 
within fifty yards, when, suddenly detect- 
ing us, he wheeled sharp round. I had 
only time to snatch my rifle from Chang- 
ter and take a snap shot before the animal 
disappeared over the brow of the rise 
above us. Although he showed no signs 
of being hurt, I thought from the sound 
that the bullet had struck him. Quite 
forgetting the great height we were at — 
well over seventeen thousand feet— I ran 
back quickly up the slope, and on reaching 
the top saw the buck standing within 
twenty yards, his drooping head showing 
how sorely he was wounded ; but I was 
quite incapable of using my rifle. There 
1 was obliged to lie down, gasping for 
breath, with my heart beating as if it were 
ready to burst, whilst the buck moved 
slowly off, gradually increasing his pace 
until he was lost to view in a neighboring 
ravine. My two men, who had wisely 
taken it more quietly, reached the top of 
the brae just in time to see the buck be- 
fore he disappeared, much to their disap- 
pointment, which I think was equalled by 
their astonishment at finding me lying 
panting on the ground, without making 
any attempt to stop him. 

It was some time before I recovered 
breath enough to follow the buck, which 
both the men said I had missed; but as | 
was now quite sure he was hit, and badly 
too, I proceeded towards the ravine ata 
much more moderate pace. As we neared 
it, I lay down, and gradually worming my- 
self along for some distance over the 
sharp, loose stones, slowly raised my head. 
There, as I had half expected, lay the 
buck about a hundred yards off in the 
ravine. Before I could get my elbows 
well planted on the ground and the rifle 
levelled, he was up and making off again, 
when, to the great delight of old Chang- 
ter, who had crawled up beside me, the 
report of the rifle was followed by the 
buck’s throwing back his horns, tottering 
forward a few yards, and falling struggling 
on his side. 

Whilst the men were skinning and cut- 
ting him up, there was ample time to note 
his general appearance ; and as he was a 
good average specimen of a buck /sos,a 
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short description of the Tibetan antelope 
(Kemas Hodgsonii) may perhaps interest 
those who have never seen this animal. 
He measures from thirty-two inches to 
thirty-four inches at the shoulder; thick 
and soft, almost woolly pile, of a very pale- 
yellowish grey on the body, merging into 
white below the chest, inside the legs, and 
on the stern; dark-brown marks down the 
front of the legs, on the fore ones extend- 
ing up to the shoulder; an almost black 
patch on the face from between the eyes 
downwards; muzzle very thick and coarse, 
with an odd kind of puffy protuberance 
beside each nostril — possibly a provision 
of nature for assisting respiration at the 
very high altitude this animal affects; 
another curious glandular protuberance in 
each groin; tail about four inches long 
and tipped with white; horns black and 
lyrate, two feet long, set very erect and 
far forward on the forehead, and about a 
foot apart at the tips, slightly curved for- 
ward, closely knotted in front for two- 
thirds of their length from the base, and 
smooth behind. The does, or what I took 
to be does, for I never shot at them, ap- 
peared to be very similar in color to the 
bucks, but hornless, and without the black 
patch on the face. I saw several herds of 
seemingly hornless antelopes whilst in 
this glen, and regretted not having shot a 
specimen, which I might easily have done, 
as l‘afterwards heard that it was thena 
moot point whether the does were quite 
hornless, or carried short, thin horns like 
the female gazelle of India (Gazella Ben- 
nettii) Butas these antelopes have now 
so often been shot by sportsmen in Tibet, 
this question has doubtless been settled. 
A unicorn animal is said to be found far- 
ther northward on these desert steppes, 
but I believe its existence to be as fabu- 
lous as that of the equine creature rep- 
resented to the youthful imagination as 
fighting with the lion for the crown, An 
antelope minus one of its horns may pos- 
sibly have given rise to the idea. It is 
also said that the camel is found in a wild 
state farther north, within the territory of 
Khoten. These antelopes usually frequent 
localities where the ground is more or less 
level or undulating, and are never found 
much below fifteen thousand feet, though 
they often ascend the sloping faces of the 
mountains to much greater heights, and 
particularly after being scared. Like all 
Tibetan game, their powers of sight and 
scent are extremely acute. Their flesh is 
tender and juicy. 

During the first night or two up here, 
and especially towards morning, I experi- 





enced the uncomfortable sensation of be- 
ing unable sufficiently to inflate the lungs, 
which may be described as a constant 
inclination to heave a deep-drawn sigh. 
This was not to be surprised at, consider- 
ing our camp was at an elevation of seven- 
teen thousand feet, calculated with a boil- 
ing-point thermometer I had brought with 
me. It gradually wore off, however, as 1 
became more accustomed to passing the 
night in such intensely cold and rarefied 
air. 

Whilst in this high valley, I, strange to 
say, never suffered in the slightest degree 
from the nausea and headache I experi- 
enced on the open and tolerably level 
summits of the Chang La and Marsemik, 
even when at as great altitudes. Here I 
felt nothing more than shortness of breath 
when ascending ever so gentle a rise, and 
a weight about the legs, as if gravity were 
exercising an undue amount of influence 
on them. On the upper ranges of the 
Himalayas, the natives attribute the more 
unpleasant sensations to the exhalations 
from certain poisonous plants * growing 
at great heights permeating the air; and 
my shikarees, when telling me about shoot- 
ing localities close under the snowy range, 
would describe some of them as being bad 
for b4¢R (poison), whilst others which were 
as high, or higher, they said, were free 
from it. Although this idea is generally 
ridiculed by Europeans, it is so univer- 
sally entertained throughout the Hima- 
layas by the hill-emen, as to make one 
almost think there must be some founda- 
tion for it. I certainly have seen the 
deadly aconite flourishing luxuriantly on 
the higher ranges, where the tall, spike- 
like heads of its intense blue blossom 
have a very striking and beautiful effect, 
shooting up, as they often do, from some 
moist green spot, thickly besprinkled with 
buttercups, amidst grey rocks and snow- 
beds. » 

At great heights I have always felt the 
effects of rarefied air more on table-lands, 
or where the surroundings were compara- 
tively level or undulating, than at similar 
elevations where they were very steep, 
either upward or downward, and I believe 
my experience in this respect is not sin- 
gular. Moreover, it is remarkable that at 
Leh, which is under twelve thousand feet, 
but situated on an extensive open plateau, 
even the Tartars themselves are said to 
complain of shortness in breathing and 
headache. From this it would seem either 

* A Californian shrub, commonly called “ poison- 


oak,”’ is said by the natives to have a noxious effect on 
those who inhale the air in its close vicinity. 
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than the croup, with a rough coat of a 


rate, the latter sensation, or the rarity of | general rusty black inclining to greyish 


the air must vary considerably at equal 
altitudes, under different conditions. 
These ideas, which have been suggested 
to me not only by my own experiences, 
but also by those of other Himalayan trav- 
ellers with whom I have talked on the 
subject, may perhaps be considered rather 
wild, so let us now turn from this long 
theoretical digression to something more 
practical. 

Next morning we went up the glen in 
search of dong. There was a desolate 
grandeur about the mountains flanking it 
that was very striking, though perhaps not 
so charming to the eye as the forest-clad 
ranges of the Himalayas. The high arid 
hills to the right were rounded in form 
and of a general reddish yellow, like the 
color of a half-burned brick ; whereas on 
the left they reared aloft in grey preci- 
pices, or in steep acclivities covered with 
large loose stones and shingle towards 
broad beds of snow, or serrated ridges of 
rock frowning grimly above. In some of 
the rifts and gullies running down into 
the glen Jay beds of névé, terminating in 
abrupt broken declivities of pure white ice. 
Altogether it was a savage scene of utter 
loneliness, which language would fail to 
describe. And the silence! during the 


lulls, between the howling blasts of wind, 
the deep depressing silence that reigned 
over this desert waste was truly appalling. 
In most places one is accustomed to the 
buzz of insects, the rustle of leaves, or the 
“busy hum,” though perhaps only as an 


almost imperceptible murmur. Even at 
dead of night the air is nearly always 
stirred by sound of some kind, however 
lightly it may affect the sense of hearing. 
Here, the stillness is as of a sepulchre — 
all nature seems dead. 

But | am forgetting that as so compara- 
tively few of my readers can have seen 
the wild yak of Tibet (Paephagus grun- 
niens), the majority of them may wish to 
know what the creature is like. Imagine, 
then, a clumsy bovine animal,* standing 
from sixteen to eighteen hands at the 
shoulder, which is considerably higher 

* Dimensions of a wild bu!l yak shot by Colonel E. 
Smyth: circumference of horn at base, 18 inches; 
length of ditto, 36 inches. Space between the eyes, 16 
inches; between the horns to tip of nose, 29% inches ; 
between horns to root of tail, 8 feet 5 inches; length of 
tail, 37 inches. Height, 18 "hanc ds, or 6 feet (as far as 
it was possible to take it of a dead animal). Circum- 
ference of fore foot. 2134 inches; ditto hind foot, ~ 
inches. Girth round belly, 9 feet 8 inches; ditto round 


shoulder, 10 feet 1 inch; ditto round neck at thinnest | 
part, 4 feet 2 inches. ‘This animal (or else one shot at | 


the same time, a little smaller) is now in the Leeds | 
| visible atom of ground which was only 


museum, very well stuifed and set up. 





on the withers; a large, stooping head, 
slightly grey on the face and about the 
muzzle, and set on a rather lean neck; 
curly grizzled hair all over the forehead, 
almost concealing the eyes; thick round 
horns from two to three feet long, and 
about eighteen inches in girth, growing 
outwards, curving to the front, and turn. 
ing upwards near their points; an enor- 
mous bushy black tail, extending below 
the hocks; a thick fringe of long, matted 
black hair hanging from the shoulders, 
sides, and flanks, and reaching about half- 
way down the short, sturdy limbs, — and 
you have some sort of idea of a bull dong, 
as he is here called. The cows have 
much the same general appearance, but 
are considerably smaller and less shaggy, 
and carry thinner and shorter horns than 
the bulls. Wild yaks generally congre- 
gate in herds, which may contain any 
number up to considerably over a hun- 
dred, but they are sometimes found singly. 
Their habitat is never lower than fourteen 
thousand feet. 

Towards the head of the glen there 
were marks of these wild beeves that had 
been there some time before, but they had 
evidently shifted their ground. Doe ante- 
lopes, or what 1 supposed were does, for 
they all appeared hornless, were pretty 
numerous; but not a good buck did we 
see until we reached the almost level 
snowless summit of a very high pass — 
though it did not appear so from the great 
height we were already at— which ter- 
minated the glen. Here a fine fellow sud- 
denly showed himself, and offered such a 
tempting shot that I could not resist the 
temptation to let drive at him, even at the 
risk of disturbing any dong that might 
have been in the vicinity. Of doing this 
there was, however, little fear, as the wind 
sweeping over the pass was quite enough 
to prevent a shot being heard at any dis- 
tance. 

The buck moved on slowly a short way, 
and then lay down. Giving him a wide 
berth for the present, with the intention of 
looking him up on our way back, when we 
should have a better chance of securing 
him, we went a considerable distance 
down the other side of the range, to a 
prominent spot which commanded an ex- 
tensive view of the savage mountainous 
| wilderness beyond. Even Changter, who 
had been exploring this wild country since 
his youth, said he knew little about the 
remote region across this pass. Every 
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here and there patched with snow, was 
carefully scrutinized through the spy-glass. 
Still there were no dong to be seen — only 
a couple of wild horses quietly grazing on 
an isolated green spot, beside a little 
stream, more than a mile off and far below 
us; and a fine fox with a light sandy- 
colored coat and a white-tipped brush. 
He jumped up quite close to us, and turn- 
ing round within an easy stone’s-throw, 
stood gazing at us for some time, as if 
with much wonder at our presence in this 
high solitude. 

It was now late in the afternoon, and 
we were at least eight miles from our 
camp, so we returned to try to pick up 
the wounded buck. As I did not wish 
again to risk disturbing the ground by 
shooting at him unless absolutely neces- 
sary, he gave us a long chase before we 
caught him; fortunately he kept pretty 
straight down the glen. 

I had not made a halt since leaving 
Leh, so, by way of taking a much-needed 
rest, the next day was devoted to dressing 
the antelope heads and working up som 
little sketches I had made. 

On the following morning we started 
early to try our luck again after the wild 
yaks, This time I took the pony, to ride 
wherever the ground permitted, and I 


would advise any one who hunts in Tibet 
not to be too proud to do likewise, for the 
work that must necessarily be done on 
foot when actually following game, will be 
found quite severe enough up here, where 
your legs always feel as if weighted with 
lead, without any extra and unnecessary 


toil when it can be avoided. In the in- 
habited districts of this part of Tibet a 
pony can generally be hired, which, as it 
seldom wants any food but what it can pick 
up for itself, will be much better suited 
for the work required of it than an animal 
brought with one; or a tame yak can be 
ridden with much comfort, as its paces are 
smooth and easy. But to proceed. 

We had not gone far when five buck 
tsos were descried far away up on a slop- 
ing hillside; but I had determined to 
devote this day entirely to searching for 
dong, so we did not attempt a stalk. 

Feeling much disappointed at again not 
finding any dong in the glen, I sat myself 
down about a mile below the pass, whilst 
I sent on a Tartar to prospect the country 
beyond it. Nearly two hours went by 
without the reappearance of our scout. I 
had eaten my luncheon and emptied my 
bottle of cold tea. The sun was far too 
powerful to allow of my taking a nap to 
pass the time, and there was hardly a 
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square inch of shade anywhere near, to 
protect us from its almost vertical rays. 
Another hour passed, and my patience 
was getting exhausted, when Changter 
and Kurreem, who had been for some time 
lying dozing near me, suddenly lifted their 
heads, and said they thought they heard a 
shout in the direction of the pass. Hark 
to it again! there is no doubt about it 
now, as this time it is borne faintly to- 
wards us on the wind that comes sweeping 
down from the pass in true Tibetan style; 
and with the telescope I can distinctly see 
the Tartar signalling to us to come up. 
As the ascent is very gentle and easy, we 
are not long in reaching him, when, to our 
great delight, he reports having seen a 
single dong on the little green oasis where 
we had noticed the kiangs grazing two 
days before. 

Half running down the gradual and 
snowless slope on the other side of the 
pass, we soon reach our old lookout spot, 
trom whence we could see our quarry, 
looking like a little black dot in the dis- 
tance away below uS, but we shall have to 
try all we know to circumvent the beast, 
for the ground is most unfavorable for a 
stalk. Our only chance rests in being 
able to reach the bottom of a deep, wide 
valley between us and the dong, by scram- 
bling down a steep, stony gully which is 
in full view of the animal. If we can only 
manage to get down this unobserved, and 
the wind favors us, the rest of the stalk 
appears to be comparatively easy. 

Slipping the covers on the rifles to pre- 
vent the sun glinting on the barrels, and 
trusting to the great distance keeping our 
movements unnoticed, Changter and I 
commenced the descent, leaving Kurreem 
to stop the man leading the pony, who has 
lagged some way behind us. Fortune is 
so far kind that we reach the bottom of 
the valley unperceived; but a serious ob- 
stacle here presents itself in the shape of 
a rapid, swollen torrent of dirty, melted 
snow. Up this we find we must make our 
way until we can discover a fordable 
place. Carefully watching the dong’s 
movements, with our bodies bent nearly 
double, we move forward a few paces 
whilst it feeds with its head from us, 
crouching down motionless as the stones 
beside us whenever the animal turns to- 
wards us. Thus we slowly proceed for 
several hundred paces until we gain the 
cover of a high bank on the far side of the 
stream. To my great relief, we can now 
walk upright until we reach a fordable- 
looking place some distance farther on. 
After wading pretty deep through the ice- 
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cold, rapid-running water, we have to 
double back down beside it until we arrive 
at the foot of a narrow ravine, some dis- 
tance up and to the left of which lies 
the little green flat on which we hope 
to find the dong. As we slowly proceed 
up the ravine, treading carefully to avoid 
rattling the stones, old Changter, in a 
whisper, cautions me to take time, and not 
to fire until I can get a shot at the ani- 
mal’s right side, which, he says, is more 
deadly than the left ina dong. He little 
knows the penetrating power of a hardened 
Whitworth bullet. 

At last we reach a point which we judge 
to be about level with the animal. Here 
we stop to recover our breath, which has 
been pretty well pumped out of us by our 
recent exertions. Stealthily we crawl up 
the sloping side of the ravine, over the 
most abominably sharp stones, and on 
cautiously peering over the top discover 
the yak within a hundred yards, now lying 
down with its head turned from us. A 
slight rattle made among the loose stones 
whilst trying to plant my elbows steadily 
for the shot at once attracts the beast’s 
attention. Springing to its feet with the 
most wonderful alacrity for such a big 
brute, it stands broadside on, with its head 
turned towards us. Before it has time to 
think of making off, the sharp report of 
the Whitworth rifle rings out, and I can 
see the dust knocked up by the bullet 
ricochetting on the gravelly slope rising 
beyond the animal. Away the beast goes 
up the slope at a gallop. I must by some 
mischance have shot over it. The con- 
tents of the other barrel are sent after it, 
but it still holds on. This time I feel 
certain I have missed, and my heart sinks 
within me. But there is yet a chance, for 
the beast breaks into a trot and then into 
a walk which becomes slower and slower, 
until at last it pulls up and turns its droop- 
ing head to look back. Taking the other 
rifle from Changter’s ready hands, and 
quickly adjusting the sight for two hun- 
dred yards, which in such rarefied air does 
for a much greater distance, I fire again. 
“* Shabash !” (bravo) exclaims the old fel- 
low, jumping up excitedly, as the dong 
totters for a few seconds, and then falling 
heavily on its side, lies kicking in its 
death-struggle. 

On examining the carcass, we found that 
the first bullet had passed clean through 
behind the shoulder, and had afterwards 
knocked up the dust on the slope. The 
second had missed entirely, and the last 
had struck within a few inches of the first, 
but, taking a more forward direction, had 
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actually perforated the heart, as was found 
on taking it out —a lucky shot. 

It was rather disappointing to find that 
the animal was a female, for the head’s 
sake; but I tried to console myself with 
the idea that cow-beef was preferable to 
bull-beef, and was, certainly, better than 
none at all; and her fine bushy tail was, 
at any rate, a trophy worth having. 

As the sun was now getting low, we 
could do little more that day than gralloch 
the dead beast. Whilst performing this 
operation, another dong suddenly emerged 
from a gorge below us; but catching our 
wind at once, it went off at a rattling pace, 
and was soon lost to view. It was dusk 
by the time we had recrossed the pass. 
Fortunately there was a splendid bright 
moon to light us down the glen, as the 
rapid stream flowing through it had to be 
crossed and recrossed several times at 
certain places, and fording it in the dark 
might have been a difficult, if not a dan- 
gerous, undertaking. There is little risk, 
however, of getting belated in Tibet if the 
sky is cloudless, as the starlight alone, at 
such a high altitude, is broad enough to 
admit of surrounding objects being seen 
with unusual distinctness, and cloudy 
nights are exceptional. We were so late 
in getting back that our Tartars left in 
camp, fearing some mishap had befallen 
us, had started in search of us. 

After sending off a couple of the bag- 
gage-yaks early next morning to carry in 
the beef, I went after the five bucks we 
had seen the day before on our way up 
the glen. We found them still on the 
same ground, but they were now on the 
alert, having winded us on our way up 
the hill—so our attempt to stalk them 
was fruitless, Later on in the day, we de- 
scried in the distance several black ob- 
jects which we took at first to be dong; 
but, much to our disappointment, the glass 
showed them to be some of our baggage- 
yaks that had wandered miles away, on 
their own hook, in search of food. 

Great was the rejoicing in camp that 
evening, when the yaks returned laden 
with the meat; and a juicy beef-steak was 
a most acceptable addition to my own 
dinner —for, with the exception of there 
being little fat on it, the flesh of the dong 
is much the same as any other beef. 

As Changter seemed to think there was 
|now small hope of our finding dong in 
|this glen, which, although usually con- 
| sidered one of their favorite haunts, they 
|had this year apparently almost entirely 
| forsaken, and the only other likely places 
\for them in Changchenmo were occu- 
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pied, and would probably be so for some 
time, I decided on retracing my steps to 
the Pangong country, where Oves Am- 
mon were said to be more numerous. 
By staying on here, I might have killed 
many antelopes, and, by dint of excessive 
hard work, combined with much patience 
and luck, I might eventually have found a 
few dong on the ground beyond the pass ; 
but my object was variety, not quantity, 
of Tibetan game. Moreover, 1 was par- 
ticularly anxious to see as much as possi- 
ble of other parts of this most remarkable 
land, during my short sojourn in it. I 
therefore thought it waste of my limited 
time to remain longer in Changchenmo. 

I had communicated my intention by a 
messenger to the major, and he agreed 
still to accompany me; so next day I 
rejoined him where he had moved his 
camp to the foot of the glen Iwas in. He 
had killed a fine buck antelope, but unfor- 
tunately some wild dogs had been sharing 
the sport on the same ground with him. 
It was rather late in the morning when 
we reforded the Changchenmo River, con- 
sequently one of the baggage-yaks had a 
mishap in the rapid water with its load, 
and my bedding, my shot, cartridges, and 
other things it was carrying got thoroughly 
wetted. In the evening we were driven 
nearly distracted by myriads of almost in- 
visible little sand-flies; and to add to our 
troubles, a pot of capital soup made of a 
hare I had shot, which we had been watch- 
ing the preparation of with hungry eyes, 
was accidentally upset. 

We had heard so much about the in- 
tense cold of this high region that we were 
rather surprised at having hitherto suf- 
fered almost more from the scorching sun, 
although the wind was always cutting cold, 
and there was keen frost every night. 
We were not, however, to quit it without 
a taste of what the climate sometimes 
could be, even in the month of July. Next 
evening, after a long day’s march, varied 
by grilling hot sunshine and bitter cold 
showers of sleet, we camped: about six 
miles short of the top of the Marsemik, 
intending to cross it in the early morning. 
Towards dark, clouds began to gather 
ominously about the mountain-tops, and 
when we turned in at night, snow was fall- 
ing, but there was no appearance of its ly- 
ing anywhere in the vicinity, except inside 
some small covered recesses of a kind of 
refuge built rudely of loose stones and 
earth. In these the drift snow, from being 
entirely screened from the sun, lay in hard 
dirt-covered heaps, having probably been 
deposited there in winter. 
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In the morning I was awakened by an 
unusual sound of thumping and pulling at 
my tent. It turned out to be my servant 
trying to effect an entrance through the 
fresh-fallen snow that had drifted up 
thickly about it, and on looking out, to my 
astonishment I saw nothing but one white 
waste of snow that had fallen nearly a foot 
deep during the night. The hillsides were 
shrouded in mist, and snow was still fall- 
ing, — altogether about as cold and dreary 
a prospect as one could behold. Our poor 
yaks presented a most pitiful appearance 
as they stood helplessly chewing the cud 
of despondence, being entirely dependent 
for food — for they will not eat grain —on 
the small amount of vegetation which was 
now buried in snow. Even a pair of big 
ravens that croaked lugubriously about the 
camp, on the lookout for stray scraps of 
meat, looked more than usually sad, as 
they sat there with their sable plumes all 
ruffled from the cold. 

Crossing the pass that day was com- 
pletely out of the question, both on account 
of the thick mist and the snow that our 
men reported to be knee-deep on the track 
a short distance higher up. Fortunately 
for us, a quantity of doortze* had been 
collected here in readiness for Captain 
Basevi and his party, who were coming 
into Changchenmo, or we should have 
been wellnigh frozen. 

The major had pitched his little tent 
inside the stone enclosure of the refuge, 
where, although better protected than 
mine, it still was half buried in snow. 
Instead of turning out in the cold as I 
had done, he had more wisely kept under 
his blankets, where he snugly snoozed un- 
til breakfast-time. By way of trying to 
keep warm, I went into one of the stone- 
built recesses, where several of our Tar- 
tars were crouching round a small grass- 
root fire, and was considerably edified by 
watching them cooking and despatching 
their morning repast. 

To begin with, a very dirty copper ves- 
sel was put on the fire and filled with some 
green weed like nettles, barley flour, and 
water. Whilst one of the men stirred this 
pottage round and round with a wooden 
ladle, another produced some raw meat — 
a bit of the dong I had shot. This he 
proceeded to tear up into small strips 
and throw them on the fire, every now and 
then popping a raw lump into his mouth 

* Boortze is a kind of plant not unlike an exaggerated 
bunch of Alpine Edelweiss, with large, thick, dry roots. 
It grows in tufts, sparsely scattered over the stony 
ground, and is found almost everywhere where vegeta- 


tion exists at allin Tibet, and is the principal, and often 
the only, fuel procurable. 
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and masticating it with the greatest appar- 
ent gusto. Even the bits on the fire were 
quickly disposed of after being merely 
singed. As soon as the pottage was con- 
sidered ready, it was ladled out into little 
wooden cups, like the whiskey-quaighs 
of the Highlands, minus the handles, 
which each man produced from inside 
the breast of his dirty woollen coat, and 
gulped up from them with a prodigious 
amount of noise. After being replenished 
again and again until the pot was emptied, 
the cups were carefully licked clean, and 
redeposited from whence they had been 
taken. Another course of flesh was about 
to be partaken of, after the manner of the 
first, but a regard for my own appetite for 
breakfast prevented my waiting to see it 
discussed. These hardy Tartars are quite 
independent of any other dishes beyond 
their little wooden bowls. In these they 
mix their sw¢éoo (meal made from barley) 
with a little water and salt, and make an 
expeditious repast of it whenever they 
feel hungry. Indeed this kind of un- 
cooked porridge seems to be their staple 
fuod. 

In the forenoon the sun broke forth, 
and some idea of its power up here may 
be formed when | say that by evening the 
ground about our camp was nearly free 
from snow, and next morning we were 
able to proceed without inconvenience 
over the almost bare earth, which was 
frozen as hard as iron. This time I felt 
no uncomfortable sensations from the rare- 
fied air on the pass, nor did I again suffer 
from them on this trip, even when at con- 
siderably higher elevations, beyond the 
usual feeling of extra weight and lassitude 
about the legs, and the inclination — in- 
deed I may call it the necessity — for 
constantly drawing a deep inspiration to 
fill the lungs, which I have already men- 
tioned. I made a wide détour among the 
undulating heights on the south side of 
the pass, where we had seen the seven 
Oves Ammon rams previous to our first 
crossing it. We found two flocks, one of 
nine ewes and the other of six ewes, with 
five lambs at foot, which, of course, were 
left unmolested. 

At Lookoong we stopped for two days 
to await the arrival of Captain Basevi 
there, on his way to prosecute his pen- 
dulum observations on the highly elevated 
tablelands in Changchenmo. We took 
advantage of the halt to have a general 
wash-up of our dirty clothes in the stream 
that flowed past the tents, as also did old 
Changter to improve his personal appear- 
ance. For this purpose he came and bor- 
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rowed one of the butcher-knives I used 
for skinning animals, to cut his hair with, 
Being curious to see the result of the 
process of hair-cutting with a knife, I was 
selfish enough not to suggest to him the 
use of a large pair of scissors I possessed. 
Some hours after, when he again turned 
up, his head, except where grew his pig- 
tail and a few straggling locks beside it 
that had escaped the ravages of the knife, 
resembled the half-shaved back of a 
hedgehog, as likewise did his son Nor- 
gie’s, upon which he had also operated. 
Our men had caught a lot of excellent 
little trout-like fish in the stream beside 
which we were camped, by driving them 
under the banks and there “tickling” 
them. The largest were about eight inches 
long, dark brown above, golden below, and 
had irregular black patch-like spots on 
their sides. We had also shot one or two 
fine hares, which are plentiful in many 
parts of Tibet. They weigh about six 
pounds, and are not unlike the blue hare 
of the Highlands of Scotland in their 
habits and appearance, but a great deal 
more wild, and much lighter in color, 
With these luxuries, a bit of antelope meat, 
and some wild-yak beef which were still 
to the fore and in good order (as meat 
keeps for any time in Tibet), some dried 
apricots from Skardo,* purchased at Leh, 


and a solitary tin of preserved oysters I 
had by some chance brought with me, we 
resolved to prepare a grand entertainment 
to celebrate our remeeting with Captain 


Basevi. I here give our mezu to show 
what may occasionally be accomplished 
in the way of cuzs¢ve even in these desert 
wilds, wich the help of the cooking-pot 
and broiler invented by Captain Warren, 
R.N., which I would recommend as an es- 
sential part of a Tibetan sportsman’s kit. 
MENU. 
Tibetan hare soup. 
Broiled Tibetan trout. 
Beef-steak of wild yak 
and oyster sauce. 
Broiled fowl 
(subscribed by our guest) 
and wild yak’s tongue. 
Green peas 
(canned, subscribed by our guest). 
Curry of Tibetan antelope, and rice. 
Skardo apricots, stewed, 
with yak’s-milk sauce. 
Cheese. Preserved butter. 
Soda cakes. 
Whiskey toddy. 


* The chief town of Baltistan or Little Tibet. 
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Altogether a rare repast, such as even that 
world-known restaurant, Les Trois Fréres 
de Provence, in the Palais Royal, would 
have found it rather difficult to provide — 
even without the disadvantage of having 
the kitchen roof fall in during its prepa- 
ration, as happened in this case, when the 
servants’ little tent, in which our feast was 
being cooked, was blown down by a hurri- 
cane of wind and rain. 

Here we parted from Captain Basevi — 
he proceeding on his way in search of sci- 
entific lore, we on ours in pursuit of the 
fere nature. How little did the dear 
‘good fellow think, as, in excellent health 
and spirits, he cheerily bade us good-bye, 
that we were the last of his fellow-coun- 
trymen whose hands he would ever grasp! 
Sad indeed was his fate. In that inhos- 
pitable region to which his labors in the 
cause of science had led him, with not a 
friend near, and far, far beyond the reach 
of any aid save that of his native attend- 
ants, he was suddenly taken ill, and, after 
a few brief hours of suffering, passed 
away within eight days of his parting from 
us. He now lies at rest in the Christian 
cemetery in beautiful Cashmere, to which 
his remains were conveyed from Tanksee, 
where they had at first been interred. 


From The Westminster Review. 
TRAMPS, MEDIZZVAL AND MODERN, 


THE modern professional tramp is a re- 
pulsive creature — few more so — equally 
filthy and degraded in mind and body, a 
noxious parasite of the most disgusting 
kind. The tramp of five or six centuries 
ago is invested by the popular imagina- 
tion with some portion of the romance 
and picturesqueness which surrounds all 
things medieval. Yet so far as occasional 
glimpses allow us to judge, the medizval 
tramp was as like in character and con- 
duct to the tramp of the nineteenth cen- 
tury as ever were father and son to each 
other. Indeed, the persistence of the 
same type amongst tramps of all ages, is 
avery striking fact. When we have de- 
scribed the professional vagrant of the 
nineteenth century we know exactly what 
manner of man the “ wayfaring bold beg- 
ger” was in the fifteenth. It is hardly 
necessary to say that in this paper we 
speak only of professional vagrants, beg- 
ging tramps; not of honest wayfarers. 

Nor should we forget the distinction laid 
down by Mr. Ribton-Turner * between 


* A History of Vagrants and Vagrancy, and Beggars | 





vagrancy and begging. “The history of 
vagrancy is in earlier times frequently a 
history of social oppression, by which the 
laborer is driven to lead a wandering life ; 
the history of degging is from first to last 
a history of craft on the part of the beggar, 
and of credulity on the part of his sup- 
porters.” 

We are not going to investigate the 
tramp from the statesman’s or the philan- 
thropist’s or the social philosopher’s point 
of view. We have no theories to work 
out, no reforms to suggest — or if we have, 
they will be very briefly stated. We pro- 
pose rather to get some clear idea of the 
tramp as he is and has been, to understand 
how he passes his time and gets the means 
of life. The history of the ceaseless en- 
deavor of the legislature from the earliest 
historic times to cure the evils of vagrancy 
is a painful one. A success is very rarely 
scored, even when the most stringent 
measures have been taken, and the au- 
thorities are quite unhampered by public 
opinion, or by their own humane senti- 
ments. We could not, even if we desired 
it, go into this wretched history in the 
present paper. But a glance at a few 
points may help us to realize the continu- 
ity of the struggle for the last thousand 
years or so, and the futility of mere pun- 
tshment, however severe and relentlessly 
carried out. Mr. Ribton-Turner takes us 
back to the very beginnings of society in 
England ; but there are really no materi- 
als for his history until Anglo-Saxon times. 
Even then we can only infer that vagrancy 
was a recognized evil from the fragments 
of laws dealing with it that have come 
down tous. The most ancient of these is 
an enactment of Hlothzre, who was king 
of Kent from 673 to 685. It makes the 
host responsible for the misdeeds of his 
guest, who no doubt would frequently be 
a fugitive from justice, a runaway slave, 
or a highway robber. 

Private hospitality was necessarily 
much resorted to by honest and dishonest, 
poor and rich alike, at a time when inns 
were few, workhouses non-existent, and 
monasteries — which to some extent sup- 
plied the place of both — were at distances 
too great to be covered bya day’s journey. 
And no doubt, under cover of hospitality, 
all kinds of enemies of society could be 
harbored by their accomplices and aided 
to escape justice. To check this Hlo- 
there’s law enacts that “if a man enter- 
tain a stranger for three nights at his own 
home, a chapman, or any other that has 


and Begging. By J. Ribton-Turner. London: Chap- 
man & Hall. 1887. 
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come over the march, and then feed him 
with his own food, and he then do harm 
to any man, let the man bring the other to 
justice, or do justice for him.” 

Under the later Anglo-Saxon kings we 
find numerous regulations aimed against 
lordless and wandering men. On the other 
hand, the Church inculcated charity and 
mercy, and the duty of hospitality. 

During the period succeeding the Nor- 
man conquest the legal status of the low- 
est stratum of society improved. Do- 
mestic slavery was much modified. But 
lawlessness, violence, and disorder were 
terribly rife. The fearful oppressions en- 
dured by the people at the hands of the 
barons in the reigns of Henry I. and Ste- 
phen are vividly depicted in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, and are too well known 
to need repetition here. 

Against these troubles of the poor there 
was one remarkable gain to set off: the 
foreign slave-trade received a thorough 
check. It is very curious, and not a little 
shocking perhaps, to find that before and 
up to the time of the English. invasion of 
Ireland, the Irish carried on a pretty brisk 
trade as slave-dealers and slave-holders at 
the expense of the English. At the synod 
of Armagh, convoked in 1170 to consider 
the matter, Giraldus Cambrensis tells us 
the clergy unanimously resolved: “ That 
the divine vengeance had brought upon 
them this severe judgment (the English 
invasion) for the sins of the people, and 
especially for this —that they had long 
been wont to purchase natives of England, 
as well from traders as from robbers and 
pirates, and reduce them to slavery; and 
that now they also, by reciprocal justice, 
were reduced to servitude by that very 
nation. It was therefore decreed by the 
synod, and proclaimed publicly by univer- 
sal accord, that all Englishmen throughout 
the island who were in a state of bondage 
should be restored to freedom.” 

When the Black Death, in 1348, carried 
off a third of the inhabitants of Europe, 
England included, the free laborers, who 
had by that time become pretty numerous, 
found themselves masters of the situation, 
owing to the scarcity of labor, and they 
made such good use of their advantage 
that the Statute of Laborers was passed 
to compel them to work for the old wages. 
It contains, among other clauses, the fol- 
lowing, making penal the g/véng of alms: 
“Ttem : Because that many valiant [strong] 
beggars, as long as they may live of beg- 
ging, do refuse to labor, giving themselves 


to idleness and vice, and sometimes to} 
theft and other abominations ; none, upon | 
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the said pain of imprisonment, shali, under 
the color of pity or alms, give anything to 
such which may labor, or presume to favor 
them towards their desires, so that thereby 
they may be compelled to labor for their 
necessary living.” 

Here we have a description of the pro- 
fessional beggar as true in the nineteenth 
as it was in the fourteenth century, to- 
gether with the enforcement of a principle 
which sadly needs recognition to-day — 
the culpability of the indiscriminate alms- 
giver. 

Again, in the proclamation of the City 
of London in 1359 we have what might 
have served as the original of the com- 
plaints we so often hear made at the pres- 
ent time, of the flocking up of the worth- 
less from all parts of England into London. 

“ Forasmuch,” runs the proclamation, 
“as many men and women and others, of 
divers counties, who might work to the 
help of the common people, have betaken 
themselves from out of their own country 
to the City of London, and do go about 
begging there, so as to have their own 
ease and repose, not wishing to labor or 
work for their sustenance, to the great 
damage of such the common people; and 
also do waste divers alms, which would 
otherwise be given to many poor folks,” 
etc. The proclamation then orders all 
beggars who are capable of working to 
leave Loadon at once, on pain of the stocks 
and imprisonment. 

In the “Vision of Peers Ploughman,” 
written about 1362, we find descriptions 
of the poor, struggling cottager and the 
sneaking beggar which might have been 
written to-day. After remarking on the 
hardships of the former in winter, he ex- 
claims that “it is pity to read or declare 
in rhyme the misery that these women 
who live in poor cottages,and many men 
besides, endure, both galled in their fin- 
gers with frost, and forced to turn the best 
side outwards. Suchare ashamed to beg, 
and would not have it known at their 
neighbors’ houses what their wants are at 
noon and evening... . True alms it were 
to help those who have such charges, and 
to comfort such cottagers, together with 
the blind and decrepit.” Even more ap- 
plicable to modern times is his description 
of the habitual beggar of five hundred 
years ago: “ Filling their bags and stom- 
achs by lies, sitting at night over a hot 
fire, where they untie their legs, which 
have been bound up in the day time, and 
lying at ease, roasting themselves over the 
coals, and turning their back to the heat, 
drinking gallantly and deep, after which 
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they then draw to bed, and rise when the 
are in the humor. Then they roam abroad, 
and keep a sharp look-out where they may 
soonest get a breakfast, or a rasher of 
bacon, or money or victuals, or sometimes 
both, a loaf or half a loaf, or a thick piece 
of cheese, which they carry to their own 
cabin, and contrive to live in idleness and 
ease by the labors of other men. They 
observe no law, nor marry any woman 
with whom they have been connected. 
They beget bastards, who are beggars by 
nature, and either break the back or some 
other bone of their little ones, and go beg- 
ging with them on false pretences ever 
after. There are more misshapen chil- 
dren among such beggars than among any 
other men that walk on this earth.” In 
every particular this picture might have 
been drawn from life in the present dec- 
ade. It would only be necessary to sub- 
stitute the common lodging-house for “ his 
own cabin.” 

In the Middle Ages “poor scholars ” 
thought it no disgrace to beg for the 
means of defraying their expenses of the 
journey to Oxford or Cambridge, and of 
their maintenance there. Even still, beg- 
ging students are to be found in Spain, 
and perhaps some other European coun- 
tries. But the Oxonian of the present day 
would, doubtless, be startled to read that 
his predecessors were regularly licensed 
by the university to beg from the towns- 
people. Chaucer's poor clerk 


Busily ’gan for the souls pray 
Of them that gave him wherewith to scolay. 


Mr. Mullinger, describing the condition 
of poor scholars at Cambridge, says: — 


It has been conjectured by a high authority 
that the long vacation was originally designed 
to allow of members of the Universities assist- 
ing in the then all-important operation of the 
ingathering of the harvest. But, however 
this may have been, there was a far more pop- 
ular method of replenishing an empty purse, 
a method which the example of the mendi- 
cants had rendered all but universal, and this 
was no other than begging on the public high- 
ways. Among the vices of that rude age, 
parsimony was rarely one, the exercise of 
charity being, in fact, regarded as a religious 
duty. Universal begging implies universal 
giving. And so it not unfrequently happened 
that the wealthy merchant journeying between 
London and Norwich, or the well-beneficed 
ecclesiastic or prior of a great house on his 
way to some monastery in the fen country, 
would be accosted by some solitary youth 
with a more intelligent countenance and more 
educated accent than ordinary, and be plain- 
tively solicited either in English or in Latin, 





as might best suit the case, for the love of our 
Lady to assist a distressed votary of learning. 

So popular did this method of replen- 
ishing an empty purse become that the 
university had to forbid it, except where 
the chancellor had satisfied himself of the 
merits of each individual case, and givena 
certificate for the purpose. 

It is often said that the dissolution of 
the monasteries in the reign of Henry 
VIII. was the origin of begging and va- 
grancy in England. But from the statutes, 
as wellas from the allusions of contem- 
porary writers, it is evident that this is a 
complete error. Long before the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, professional 
tramps and beggars were a nuisance, 
against which, as we have seen, Parlia- 
ment, the corporations of towns, church 
dignitaries, and writers on social subjects, 
directed the most stringent measures and 
their strongest denunciations. The nui- 
sance was particularly bad just before the 
dissolution. 

We might conclude as much from the 
extraordinary congregation of “ wayfaring 
bold beggers ” at the funeral “ of a man of 
much worshype in Kent,” in the year 1521, 
of which a vivid account is given by Har- 
man. An eyewitness had frat: Se to 
him “the great fat ox sod (boiled) out in 
furmenty,” with “ bread and drinke abun- 
dantly to furnesh out the premisses,”’ and 
the dole of twopence each to the crowd. 
The “wayfaring bold beggers,” to the 
number of “seven score persons of men, 
every of them having his woman,” were 
allowed to spend the night in a barn. 

But more direct proof of the height to 
which professional vagrancy had risen be- 
fore the dissolution of the monasteries is 
afforded by the elaborate statute passed 
in 1530-1. It recites that, “in all piaces 
throughe out this Realme of England, 
vacabundes and beggers have of long tyme 
increased and dayly do increase in great 
and excessyve nombres,” etc.; and this 
in spite of the “many and sondry goode 
lawes and streyte statutes before this time 
devysed and made,” etc. ; and then it en- 
acts that aged and impotent persons may 
be licensed to beg within certain districts, 
but if caught begging outside these limits, 
or without a license, they are to be set in 
the stocks or stripped from the middle up- 
wards and whipped; and all able-bodied 
beggars are to be taken to the nearest 
market town, and there tied to the end of 
a cart, naked, and beaten with whips 
throughout the town till their bodies are 
bloody, after which they are to return to 
the place where they were born. 
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Scholars of Oxford and Cambridge beg- 
ging without license under the university 
seal are to be dealt with in the same severe 
manner. 

Henry VIII. tried hard to stamp out the 
pest of beggars, and is believed to have 
hung no fewer than “three-score and 
twelve thousand ” (72,000) “ great theeves, 
pettie theeves, and rages.” 

The high-water mark of severity against 
“idlenes and vagabundrye” was reached 
in the act passed in the first year of the 
reign of Edward V1., at the prompting, as 
Mr. Ribton-Turner conjectures, of Sir 
John Cheke, the celebrated professor of 
Greek at Cambridge. He was one of the 
young king’s preceptors, and his ideas on 
the subject were probably borrowed from 
the laws of Lycurgus, Draco, and Solon. 
This law enacts that every person not im- 
potent, etc., loitering or wandering and 
not seeking work, shall be taken up as a 
vagabond, and every master who has 
offered such person service may “pre- 
sent’ him before two justices, who “shall 
immediately cawse the saide loyterer to be 
marked with a whott Iron in the brest the 
marke of V, and adjudge the sayde par- 
sone living so idelye to such presentor to 
be his slave, to have and to hold the sayde 
slave to him, his executors, or assigns, for 
the space of twoo yeeres then next follow- 
ing.” The master may feed his slave on 
bread and water, and punish him by beat- 
ing, chaining, or otherwise, if he neglects 
his work, however vile it may be. Many 
other terrible severities are authorized by 
this statute. But the act apparently was no 
more effectual than its milder predeces- 
sors in suppressing or even diminishing 
the evil. 

We are now approaching the first begin- 
nings of our modern poor-law systems. 
Here, therefore, our notes of the medieval 
tramp may Cease. 

Passing over just three centuries — not 
for want of material, which is more abun- 
dant than for any other period, but for 
want of space — we take up the reports 
made by the poor-law inspectors in 1866, 
No authoritative report, so full and ex- 
haustive, has appeared since then. Butit 
is notorious that a new inquiry would dis- 
close nothing that is not already known, 
and very little improvement on the state 
of things twenty years ago. Only the num- 
bers fluctuate, or appear to fluctuate, it 


being very difficult to ascertain how many | 


are living at any particular time in lodging- 
houses. 
character of the vagrant, and little improve- 
ment inhis manners. Mr. Ribton-Turner 
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|them at the 
But there is no change in the | 





speaks from a long experience of the beg: 
ging community ; and almost on the last 
page, @ propos of the present condition of 
things, he says, with truth :— 


Supporters of missions to the heathen may 
learn from the evidence quoted in these pages 
that it is not necessary to send to Africa to 
meet with the objects of their benevolent zeal. 
He exists in rank luxuriance at their own 
doors. No foreign heathen can compare with 
him in his utter disregard of religion, in his 
obscenity of language, and in his utter brutal- 
ity and filthiness of life and action. He is 
now daily discharged from the workhouse and 
from the foul dens in which he lodges, utterly 
friendless, utterly uncared for, and left to 
pursue the broad path to evil, without being 
offered the slightest encouragement to a con- 
trary course. Surely here is a fine field for 
missionary effort. ‘To reclaim such savages 
would be a work of mercy to them, and of 
kindness to society. 


A few extracts from the above-men- 
tioned reports will show what those who 
know him best think of our hero: — 


Tramps [says the Master of Wrexham 
Workhouse] are for the most part, if not 
criminals, on the verge of crime. The greater 
portion of them have never done a week’s 
work, consecutively, in their lives, and, if they 
can help it, never intend to do one. 

The class of persons received [at Atcham] 
as vagrants, are men who hardly ever do any 
sort of work, but who go about the country 
from workhouse to workhouse to beg, intimi- 
date, or steal, as opportunity offers. (Master 
of Atcham Workhouse.) 

Almost all tramps are filthy, dirty, and cov- 
ered with vermin. They get so dirty that 
they cannot wear their clothes any longer, and 
so go into the tramp ward, and in the course 
of the night tear up their clothing. 


For this, of course, they are punished, 
but the punishment is trifling to them, and 
they must be provided with decent clothes. 

We could fill the whole of this paper 
with similar statements, all equally un- 
complimentary. But the specimens we 
have given are enough to enable us to 
picture the tramp as he presents himself 
—a living reality —to the workhouse or 
“ casual-ward ” authorities. These expert 
opinions are confirmed by the notices left 
by the tramps themselves on the walls of 
the wards. The following is a specimen: 
“Private Notice. Saucy Harry and his 
moll (girl) will be at Chester to eat their 
Christmas dinner, when they hope Saucer 
and the rest of the fraternity will meet 
union. 14th November, 
1865.” This gentleman and his lady 
make their Christmas a-rangements six 
or seven weeks in advance, like their bet- 
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ters. Whether the worthy couple kept 
their engagement to dine with the rest of 
the fraternity (dinner provided by the 
thoughtful ratepayers of Chester!), or 
found themselves compelled, by circum- 
stances over which they had no control, 
to eat their Christmas pudding in soli- 
tude, history does not relate. 

The following is the confession of a 
young thief in 1839:— 





At every lodging-house on the road H 
met plenty of trampers, and he did not see 
one face he had not seen at St. Giles’s. They 
also recognized him and compared notes. 
Some were hawkers, some were going half- 
naked, some were ballad singers, some were 
going about with false letters, others as 
broken-down tradesmen, some as old soldiers, 
and some as shipwrecked sailors, and every 
night they told each other of good houses. 
They all lived well, never ate any broken 
victuals, but had meat breakfasts, good din- 
ners, hot suppers, and frequently ended by 
going to bed very drunk. Not one spent less 
than 3s. a day, many a great deal more. They 
sometimes make 5s., and average 3s. 8d. a 
day. Some often get a sovereign where hu- 
mane people reside. 


Mr. Ribton-Turner cites a very elab- 
orate description of vagrants and their 
ways, founded on the confessions of one 
B——, a man of large experience in his 
own line. 





Beggars tramp about from town to town; 
there is a low lodging-house for travellers in 
every village; they tell the people they are 
travelling to find work, but pray to God they 
may never get it. They all go about to 
‘walk’? in the mornings, and return at night 
to their Jodging-houses, where they live well, 
and spend the day’s produce in drinking. 
They are merry fellows, money or no money, 
and laugh at the people for ‘‘flats.”? They 
tell each other what houses are ‘‘ good,’’ and 
arrange their districts so as not to interfere 
with each other. 


He then goes on to describe some 
twelve different classes of vagrants. 
Amongst them are — 


1. Men who go about the country, almost 
naked, begging clothes or food. They get 
about 3s. a day. They have good clothes at 
their lodging-house, and travel in them from 
town to town, if there are not many houses in 
the way. Before they enter the town they 
take them off, as well as their shoes and stock- 
ings, put on their Guernsey jackets, send the 
bundle and the woman forward to the lodging- 
house, and commence begging at the first 
house they come to. . . . These fellows al- 
ways sell a gift of clothes. 


Laborers have been known to go to the 
vagrants’ lodging-houses to purchase for 





their own use the meat and refuse food 
which they could obtain there at a cheap 
rate. One witness related the case of an 
agricultural laborer sitting by the roadside 
eating dry bread with a little cheese, when 
a passing vagrant, secing he had no meat, 
offered him some which he had obtained 
by begging from the neighboring houses 
of the gentry, from whose doors the la- 
borer said that he or his children, who 
were known to be industrious, would have 
been spurned had they attempted to beg. 

In a discussion in the House of Com- 
mons a few sessions ago, Sir Henry 
Fletcher, speaking with great authority as 
a chairman of a Board of Guardians of 
many years’ experience, declared from his 
own knowledge that “the vagrancy sys- 
tem was the curse of England.... In 
the southern shires there was a regular 
track of these vagrants. Day after day, 
week after week, he had seen these men 
tramping along the roads, being nothing 
but a nuisance to the laboring classes, 
whom they jeered at as they passed, and 
chatfed them, asking why should they 
work when bed and board could be had 
for nothing? . . . These men went to the 
door (of a cottage) under pretence of ask- 
ing for a glass of water or a piece of 
bread; but, in reality, they intimidated 
the poor women to such an extent, that, 
being in constant danger of their lives, 
the tramps were absolutely a perfect mis- 
ery to them.” 

This discussion was shortly after fol- 
lowed by a measure which enacts that a 
casual pauper may be detained until nine 
o’clock on the second day after his admis- 
sion, or on the fourth day if he has been 
admitted more than once during the 
month ; and in both cases he must have 
performed the work appointed to him. 
Formerly he could claim his freedom the 
next morning after his admission, so that 
he could, and often did, just spend his 
days loafing, stealing, and begging, and at 
night, having hidden the proceeds of his 
day’s industry, demand food and shelter 
until next morning, when, after two hours’ 
work in return for supper, bed, and break- 
fast, he was discharged to play the same 
little game till night. 

The working of this act illustrated the 
great difficulty there is in dealing effect- 
ually with vagrancy, until we frankly 
admit the principle of discriminating be- 
tween the professional tramp and the 
genuine poor wayfarer travelling in search 
of work. For there are some such genu- 
ine poor travellers. And it would be 
senseless cruelty to deal harshly with hon- 
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est, poor men who may be driven by hard- 
ship to seek an occasional night’s shelter 
on their journey. Almost all professional 
tramps are beggars, though some beggars 
are not tramps. Amongst the “casuals ” 
there are, as we have said, very often some 
genuine poor who deserve our help and 
sympathy. But Mr. Ribton-Turner is no 
doubt right in laying down emphatically, 
and without qualification, that “the de- 
serving poor zever beg, and prefer to die 
rather than incur such a degradation.” In 
the course of his experience, which em- 
braced many thousands of cases, he de- 
clares that he has never yet met with a 
beggar who was driven to beg by sheer 
want or misfortune, nor did he ever find 
any one else who had met with such a 
case. If the public could only get that 
into their heads, their hearts would not be 
wrung by the lying tales of woe and the 
dramatic sights of misery so often to be 
met with in our streets and country roads ; 
while charity would find its way more 
abundantly to those who are worthy of it, 
and capable of being permanently bene- 
fited by it. But it is almost a hopeless 
task to try to get these truths recognized 
by a thoughtlessly charitable public. 

We can only glance hurriedly at a few 
of the innumerable devices which, under 
slightly varying forms, generations of men- 


dicants have found most effective for gull- 
ing the good-natured. 
Lurk is the technical term for the prin- 


cipal modern varieties of begging. Mr. 
Ribton-Turner mentions the following 
well-known varieties, most of which may 
be seen any day in any large town: The 
fire lurk (pretended losses by fire), the 
shipwrecked or disabled-sailor lurk, the 
accident lurk, the sick lurk (pretended ill- 
ness, some tie up their arms in a very 
clever way, others remain in bed simulat- 
ing illness while they send out their com- 
panions to beg for them), the foreigners’ 
lurk, the frozen-out gardener’s lurk, the 
family-man lurk (parading a number of 
children in a state of feigned destitution), 
the lucifer or bread-and-butter lurk (drop- 
ping in the mud, or otherwise damaging 
by an apparent accident, boxes of matches, 
slices of bread and butter, etc.), the deaf- 
and-dumb lurk, the collier’s lurk (pretended 
loss of employment through an explosion), 
etc. Then there is the “shallow cove,” 
or “shivering Jemmy,” who goes about 
half naked ; the “ high-flier,” who simulates 
the broken-down gentleman, officer, or 
tradesman. It will be noticed how they 
utilize human suffering, and play upon the 
sentiment of humanity. ‘“ The pursuits of 
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the vagrant are of the most protean char- 
acter. One day he is the lurker, another 
day he is the crocus, or sham doctor, 
selling potions flavored with salt, or some 
form of nastiness, or vegetable pills ob- 
tained ready made from the rabbit-warren, 
and rolled in flour; or he is the card- 
sharper of the public house and race- 
course, or he is the hop-picker just re- 
turned from the country with ‘genuine 
ketchup’ made from ‘ cattle-market mush- 
rooms’ (z.¢., decayed pig’s liver), or he is 
the sham smuggler, who sells brandy or 
tobacco, the samples of which are genu- 
ine, but the bulk of which consists prin- 
cipally of colored gin, or hay.” Or he 
brings ducks, eggs, apples, potatoes — all 
much below market prices — which are 
found too late, by the eager household 
economist, to be totally vile and worthless. 

“There is hardly,” says Mr. Ribton- 
Turner, “a source of human suffering, 
or a passing calamity of any magnitude, 
which these rascals do not endeavor to 
turn to their own advantage.” 

We shall call in a tramp of unrivalled 
experience to put the finishing touch to 
our sketch. Mr. G. A. Brine (who had 
been sent to gaol in every county in En- 
gland except two), writing in 1871 to a 
friend of Mr. Ribton-Turner’s, relates 
some of his own experiences. He says: 
“In reply to your first question, I left 
Sherborne to seek employment at my trade 
(that of a butcher), and not succeeding for 
a time, I soon discovered that more money 
could be got without work than with it. 
What knowledge I lacked was soon in- 
stilled into my mind by professional va- 
grants.” 

He then gives some instructive details 
of the swindling tricks and lurks by which 
he managed to maintain himself, and 
then goes on: “ Mr. Ribton-Turner wants 
to know my opinion of the casual wards I 
have visited. Now, I have visited but 
very few—I think I could swear that I 
never was in twenty different ones during 
the twenty-two years I was rambling — 
but I am fully convinced that they all tend 
to foster vagrancy. Even such places as 
Oxford, Cambridge, Bath, Rochester, Nor- 
wich, and Hastings, do more harm than 
good; for out of every ten tramps there 
are nine impostors, or professional tramps. 
You may think this is saying too much, 
but Iam sure this is the truth. If there 
was no relief to be had, there would be no 
vagrants. The difficulty lies in distin- 
guishing between the honest working-man 
and the rogue. Now, the distributors of 
Watts’s Charity in Rochester seem to pride 
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themselves upon their own sagacity on 
this point. 1 have been a recipient of 
Watts’s no less than eight times, so I leave 
you to guess whether they relieved a de- 
serving customer in me or otherwise. In 
Norwich, at St. Andrew’s Hall, it is the 
same. I once gave my ticket, which I 
had obtained there, to a poor blacksmith, 
who had been refused one. The reason 
he had been refused was because he was 
not so consummate a liar as I was. If he 
had been a trading liar, he would have 
gotten his bread, cheese, beer, and bed, 
valued at eightpence.” 

Again: “Mr. Ribton-Turner and his 
colleagues will never deal effectually with 
vagrancy unless they begin at the right 
end. Let them, or the legislature, sup- 
press two-thirds of the common padding- 
kens, or low lodging-houses. These are 
the great receptacles of vice in its most 
repulsive aspect. It is there the supply 
of vagabonds is manufactured — ay, in the 
very womb; it is there they dispose of 
their ill-gotten gains, for great numbers of 
them are regular ‘fencing cribs,’ and great 
numbers of them will not lodge a working- 
ing man at all, if they know it, lest he 
should divulge their secrets. And all 
lodging-houses ought to be under stricter 
police surveillance. Again, sir, you know, 
or ought to know, that the greater the vil- 
lain the more plausible is his tale, and the 
more assured, invincible impudence he 
possesses the likelier he is to attain his 
ends, at least with people who are little 
acquainted with these mysteries — for 
rogues don’t care to deal with rogues —in 
truth, they will never trust each other; 
and I assure you, sir, the gullibility of the 
British public is so great, and their hearts 
so finely susceptible to what they believe 
to be a tale of genuine distress, that their 
generous benevolence is unbounded. They 
don’t like to be imposed upon; but, as ! 
said before, the rogue, liar, and impostor, 
practised as he is, soon convinces them 
that he, at least, does not belong to the 
cadging fraternity.” 

_ The following from the same authority 
Is amusing as well as instructive : — 


SHERBORNE WorRKHOUSE, A fril 12, 1875. 

HonoreD Sir, —In compliance with your 
request, I will now endeavor to describe to 
you some forms of ‘‘lurk,’’ in which I myself 
have been an actor. I have found that the 
‘bereavement lurk ”’ is a lucrative one —i.¢., 
the pretended loss of a wife, leaving me with 
a young and helpless family te support. I 
practised the following scheme for the first 
time in Manchester : I obtained three children, 
two girls and a boy, between the ages of five 
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| and ten years, of their parents, at a common 


** padding-ken ”’ in Blakeley Street (now Ches- 
ter Street) for 3s., to ‘stand pad’’ with me, 
from 7 o’clock until 12 P.M. on a Saturday. 
I agreed to give the children plenty to eat be- 
fore starting, and some pence for themselves 
when we returned; so after the children had 
been well washed and clean pinafores put on 
them, and had been plentifully regaled with 
bread and butter and tea, and I had taught 
them their lesson (which was a very short one), 
and I had provided a placard to place on each 
of their breasts, with the word ‘‘ Motherless ”’ 
written in large letters upon it, we sallied 
forth on our expedition, and took up our posi- 
tion at one of the entrances to Shudehill Mar- 
ket, and there ‘‘ stood pad ’’ —z.¢., stood with 
the children by me, and did not speak unless 
I was spoken to. I had frequently to answer 
questions as to how long the wife had been 
dead, etc., but was not otherwise interfered 
with. In five hours I had more than 3os. 
given me, in silver and copper. -I should 
think I drank at least a shilling’s worth of 
rum during the time; besides buying some 
cakes, etc., for the children, and giving them 
fourpence each for themselves, I had £1 8s. od. 
odd for myself... . P.S. There are many 
remarks I should like to make respecting 
vagrancy. /mprimis : The motive power must 
be stopped before the machinery can be 
brought toastandstill. People who tndiscrimi- 
nately give alms are far more to blame than the 
recipients. Until this truth is widely known 
and acted upon, mendicity will flourish. This, 
and this alone, is the greatest obstacle that 
impedes your progress, although, I should 
say, not an insurmountable one. 


Now, have we not justified our descrip- 
tion of the tramp as a noxious and dis- 


gusting parasite? If the reader is not 
satisfied we refer him, for further proof, to 
Mr. Ribton-Turner’s book. If that does 
not suffice, then neither will he be con- 
vinced, though one rose from the dead. 
What can be done to get rid of this 
parasite? The question has often been 
asked, and various remedies have been 
tried, some of the most drastic and severe 
nature, yet with practically no success. 
For an account of the whippings, brand- 
ings, chainings, enslavings, which for cen- 
turies formed the favorite treatment of 
“sturdy beggars,” we must again refer the 
inquirer to Mr. Ribton-Turner’s history. 
There also the reader can see for himself 
how absolutely the humane methods of 
the present century have been baffled. 
More than a hundred years ago Sir 
Mathew Hale, in an admirable pamphlet, 
recommeding the erection of workhouses, 
asked: ‘“* How comes it to pass that in 
England we do not, nor ever did, comfort- 
ably maintain and employ our poor?” 
The remedy he suggested has been tried, 
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in part at least, yet the evils he so clearly |it is not so, it reflects discredit on the 
| administration which fails to make it so. 


perceived are scarcely touched, and his 
question remains unanswered and as per- 
tinent as ever. Seeing this, one might 
well be excused for despairing. But Mr. 
Ribton-Turner does not despair. He ven- 
tures to think that a remedy yet remains 
to be tested. 

“ Penal legislation has been tried, but 
reformatory legislation, which has been 
applied with good results to the juvenile 
vagrant, has not yet been extended to the 
adult. . . . The powers of detention would 
have to be elastic enough to admit of the 
speedy return to social life of those whose 
cases appear to justify it, and the equally 
speedy re-incarceration of those who 
abused the confidence placed in them.” 
He believes that in the majority of cases 
a cure would sooner or later be effected. 
But he is prepared to find a residuum 
which no effort of philanthropy could per- 
manently improve. As for “such moral 
lepers,” we agree with him that it is better 
they should be under a restraint, tempered 
only by the safeguards which they them- 
selves proved to be indispensable, rather 
than that they should be suffered to roam 
about the world, not only to do mischief 
on their own account, but aiso to propa- 
gate their evil influences. 

The pecuniary saving to the community 
is a secondary matter, yet it would be 
large. The direct cost of gaols and work- 
houses for vagrants and beggars is an 
immense annual sum. The amount of 
their depredations is also very consider- 
able. In addition, there is the enormous 
sum — certainly not less than £3,000,000 
a year — presented to them by a gulled or 
thoughtless public. If this last sum alone, 
now given by kind people with the best 
intentions to the most worthless and un- 
deserving rogues, were devoted intelli- 
gently to the benefit of those who are far 
poorer, and are honestly bearing their 
burdens in the terrible struggle for honor- 
able existence, what untold blessings it 
would scatter through the land! Whata 
mass of fainting humanity it would com- 
fort and revive, and send forth refreshed 
with hope, more potent than strong wine, 
to confront the trials which dire poverty 
makes so bitter. 

But more than this £3,000,000 a year 
would be saved. The cost of the provis- 
ion now made for vagrants in gaols and 
workhouses ought to be reduced, if not 
got rid of entirely. ‘ Compulsory labor, 
ensured for lengthened periods without 
any other wage than sustenance, clothing, 
and lodging, ought to be remunerative ; if 
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The thorough industrial training which 
could be given in properly ordered houses 
of industry would be a double blessing — 
to the vagrant and to the community. 
Rates would be reduced, crime would 
diminish, and charity meant to bless would 
not be perverted into a curse. 


From Nature. 
THE PYGMY RACES OF MEN.* 


I, 


It is well known that there existed 
among the nations of antiquity a wide- 
spread belief in the existence of a race 
or races of human beings of exceedingly 
diminutive stature, who dwelt in some of 
the remote and unexplored regions of the 
earth. These were called pygmies, a word 
said to be derived from mvyuq, which 
means a fist, and alsoa measure of length, 
being the distance from the elbow to the 
knuckles of an ordinary-sized man, or 
rather more than thirteen inches. 

In the opening of the third book of the 
Iliad, the Trojan hosts are described as 
coming on with noise and shouting, “ like 
the cranes which flee from the coming of 
winter and sudden rain, and fly with clamor 
towards the streams of ocean, bearing 
slaughter and fate to the Pygmy men, and 
in early morn offer cruel battle,” or, as 
Pope has it — 

So when inclement winters vex the plain, 

With piercing frosts, or thick descending rain, 

To warmer seas the cranes embodied fly, 

With noise and order through the midway sky, 

To pygmy nations wounds and death they 
bring, 

And all the war descends upon the wing. 

The combats between the pygmies and 
the cranes are often alluded to by late clas- 
sical writers, and are not unfrequently 
depicted upon Greek vases. In one of 
these in the Hope collection at Deepdene, 
in which the figures are represented with 
great spirit, the pygmies are dwarfish- 
looking men with large heads, negro fea- 
tures, and close woolly or frizzly hair. 
They are armed with lances. Notices of 
a less poetical and apparently more scien- 
tific character of the occurrence of very 
small races of human beings are met with 
in Aristotle, Herodotus, Ctesias, Pliny, 


* A lecture delivered at the Roval Institution on 
Friday evening, April 13, 1883, by Professor Flower, 
C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., Director of the Natural History 
Departments of the British Museum. 
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Pomponius Melo, and others. Aristotle 
places his pygmies in Africa, near the 
sources of the Nile, while Ctesias de- 
scribes a race of dwarfs in the interior of 
India. The account in Herodotus is so 
circumstantial, and has such an air of 
truthfulness about it, especially in connec- 
tion with recent discoveries, that it is 
worth quoting in full.* 

“{ did hear, indeed, what I will now 
relate, from certain natives of Cyréné, 
Once upon a time, they said, they were 
on a visit to the oracular shrine of Ammon, 
when it chanced that, in the course of con- 
versation with Etearchus, the Ammonian 
king, the taik fell upon the Nile, how that 
its sources were unknown to all men. 
Etearchus upon this mentioned that some 
Nasamonians had once come to his court, 
and when asked if they could give any in- 
formation concerning the uninhabited 
parts of Libya, had told the following tale. 
The Nasamonians are a Libyan race who 
occupy the Syrtes, and a tract of no great 
size towards the east. They said there 
had grown up among them some wild 
young men, the sons of certain chiefs, who, 
when they came to man’s estate, indulged 
in all manner of extravagancies, and among 
other things drew lots for five of their 
number to go and explore the desert parts 
of Libya, and try if they could not pene- 
trate further than any had done previ- 
ously. The young men therefore, de- 
spatched on this errand by their comrades 
with a plentiful supply of water and pro- 
visions, travelled at first through the in- 
habited region, passing which they came 
to the wild-beast tract, whence they finally 
entered upon the desert, which they pro- 
ceeded to cross in a direction from east 
to west. After journeying for many days 
over a wide extent of sand, they came at 
last toa plain where they observed trees 
growing; approaching them, and seeing 
fruit on them, they proceeded to gather it. 
While they were thus engaged, there 
came upon them some dwarfish men, un- 
der the middle height, who seized them 
and carried them off. The Nasamonians 
could not understand a word of their lan- 
guage, nor had they any acquaintance 
with the language of the Nasamonians. 
They were led across extensive marshes, 
and finally came to a town, where all the 
men were of the height of their conduc- 
tors, and black-complexioned. A great 
river flowed by the town, running from 
West to east, and containing crocodiles.” 


‘“ * Herodotus, Book II. 32, Rawlinson’s translation, 
47 





It is satisfactory to know that the narra- 
tive concludes by saying that these pio- 
neers of African exploration, forerunners 
of Bruce and Park, of Barth, Livingstone, 
Speke, Grant, Schweinfurth, Stanley, and 
the rest, “got safe back to their country.” 

Extension of knowledge of the natural 
products of the earth, and a more critical 
spirit on the part of authors, led to at- 
tempts of explanation of this belief, and 
the discovery of races of monkeys — of the 
doings of which, it must be said, more or 
less fabulous stories were often reported 
by travellers — generally sufficed the com- 
mentators and naturalists of the last cen- 
tury to explain the origin of the stories of 
the pygmies. To this view the great 
authority of Buffon was extended. 

Still more recently acquired information 
as to the actual condition of the human 
population of the globe, has, however, led 
to a revision of the ideas upon the sub- 
ject, and to more careful and critical re- 
searches into the ancient documents. M. 
de Quatrefages, the eminent and veteran 
protessor of anthropology at the Muséum 
d’Histoire Naturelle of Paris, has espe- 
cially carefully examined and collated all 
the evidence bearing upon the question, 
and devoted much ingenuity of argument 
to prove that the two localities in which 
the ancient authors appear to place their 
pygmies, the interior of Africa near the 
sources of the Nile, and the southernmost 
parts of Asia, and the characters they as- 
sign to them, indicate an actual knowledge 
of the existence of the two groups of small 
people which still inhabit these regions, 
the history of which will form the subject 
ofthis lecture. The evidence which has 
convinced M. de Quatrefages, and which, 
I have no doubt, will suffice for those who 
take pleasure in discovering an underly- 
ing truth in all such legends and myths, or 
in the more grateful task of rehabilitating 
the veracity of the fathers of literature and 
history, will be found collected in a very 
readable form in a little book published 
last year in the “ Bibliothéque Scientifique 
Contemporaine,” called “Les Pygmées,” 
to which I refer my readers for fuller in- 
formation upon the subject of this dis- 
course, and especially for numerous refer- 
ences to the literature of the subject, 
which, as the buok is accessible to all 
who wish to pursue it further, I need not 
give here. 

It is still, however, to my mind, an open 
question whether these old stories may 
not be classed with innumerable others, 
the offspring of the fertile invention of the 
human brain, the potency of which as an 
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origin of myths has, I think, sometimes | certain of the Mongolian or yellow races 


been too much underrated. I shall there- 
fore now take leave of them, and confine 
myself to giving you, as far as the brief 
space of time at my disposal admits, an 
account of our actual knowledge of the 
smallest races of men either existing, or, 
as far as we know, ever having existed 
on earth, and which may therefore, taking 
the word in its current though not literal 
sense, be called the “pygmies” of the 
species. 

Among the various characters by which 
the different races of men are distin- 
guished from one another, sze is undoubt- 
edly one of considerable importance. Not 
but that in each race there is much indi- 
vidual variation, some persons being taller, 
and some shorter ; yet these variations are, 
especially in the purer or less mixed races, 
restricted within4certain limits, and there 
is a general average, both for men and 
women, which can be ascertained when a 
sufficient number of accurate measure- 
ments have been recorded. That the 
prevailing size of a race is a really deeply 
seated, inherited characteristic, and de- 
pends but little on outward conditions, as 
abundance of food, climate, etc., is proved 
' by well-known facts. The tallest and the 
shortest races in Europe are respectively 
the Norwegians and the Lapps, living in 
almost the same region. In Africa, also, 
the diminutive Bushmen and the tallest 
race of the country, the Kaffirs, are close 
neighbors. The natives of the Andaman 
Islands and those of many islands of the 
equatorial region of the Pacific, in which 
the conditions are similar, or if anything 
more favorable to the former, are at 
opposite ends of the scale of height. 
Those not accustomed to the difiiculties 
both of making and recording such meas- 
urements will scarcely be prepared, how- 
ever, to learn how meagre, unsatisfactory, 
and unreliable our knowledge of the stat- 
ure of most of the races of mankind is at 
present, although unquestionably it has 
been considerably increased within re- 
cent years. We must, however, make use 
of such material as we possess, and trust 
to the future correction of errors when bet- 
ter opportunities occur. 

It is convenient to divide men, accord- 
ing to their height, into three groups — 
tall, medium, and short; in Topinard’s 
system, the first being those the average 
height (of the men) of which is above 1°700 
metres (5 feet 7 inches), the latter those 
below 1°500 metres (4 feet 11 inches), and 
the middle division those between the 
two. In the last division are included 





of Asia, as the Samoyedes, the Ostiaks, 
the Japanese, the Siamese, and the An- 
namites ; also the Veddahs of Ceylon and 
certain of the wild hill-tribes of southern 
India. Theseall range between 1°525 and 
1°600 metres —say between 5 feet and 5 
feet 3 inches. 

It is of none of these people of whom I 
am going to speak to-day. My pygmies 
are all on a still smaller scale, the average 
height of the men being in all cases below 
five feet, in some cases, as we shall see, 
considerably below. 

Besides their diminutive size, I may 
note at the outset that they all have in a 
strongly marked degree the character of 
the hair distinguished as frizzly —z.z., 
growing in very fine, close curls, and flat- 
tened or elliptical in section, and therefore, 
whatever other structural differences they 
present, they all beleng to the same pri- 
mary branch of the human species as the 
African negro and the Melanesian of the 
western Pacific. 

I will first direct your attention to a 
group of islands in the Indian Ocean — 
the Andamans —where we shall find a 
race in many respects of the greatest pos- 
sible interest to the anthropologist. 

These islands are situated in the Bay of 
Bengal, between the tenth and fourteenth 
parallels of north latitude, and near the 
meridian 93° east of Greenwich, and con- 
sists of the Great and Little Andamans. 
The former is about a hundred and forty 
miles long, and has a breadth nowhere 
exceeding twenty miles. It is divided by 
narrow channels into three, called respec- 
tively North, Middle, and South Andaman, 
and there are also various smaller islands 
belonging to the group. Little Andaman 
is a detached island lying about twenty- 
eight miles to the south of the main group, 
about twenty-seven miles in length and 
ten to eighteen in breadth. 

Although these islands have been in- 
habited for a very great length of time by 
people whose state of culture and customs 
have undergone little or no change, as 
proved by the examination of the contents 
of the old kitchen-middens, or refuse- 
heaps, found in many places in them, and 
although they lie so near the track of civ- 
ilization and commerce, the islands and 
their inhabitants were practically unknown 
to the world until so recently as the year 
1858. It is true that their existence is 
mentioned by Arabic writers of the ninth 
century, and again by Marco Polo, and 
that in 1788 an attempt was made to es- 
tablish a penal colony upon them by the 
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East India Company, which was aban- 
doned a few years after; but the bad rep- 
utation the inhabitants had acquired for 
ferocious and inhospitable treatment of 
strangers brought by accident to their 
shores caused them to be carefully 
avoided, and no permanent settlement or 
relations of anything like a friendly char- 
acter, or likely to afford any useful infor- 
mation as to the character of the islands 
or the inhabitants, were established. It 
is fair to mention that this hostility to 
foreigners, which for long was one of the 
chief characteristics by which the Anda- 
manese were known to the outer world, 
found much justification in the cruel ex- 
periences they suffered from the malprac- 
tices, especially kidnapping for slavery, of 
the Chinese and Malay traders who visited 
the islands in search of béche de mer and 
edible birds’-nests, It is also to this, char- 
acteristic that the inhabitants owe so much 
of their interest to us from a scientific 
point of view, for we have here the rare 
case of a population, confined to a very 
limited space, and isolated for hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of years from all con- 
tact with external influence, their physical 
characters unmixed by crossing, and their 
culture, their beliefs, their language, en- 
tirely their own. 

In 1857, when the Sepoy mutiny called 
the attention of the Indian government to 
the necessity of a habitation for their nu- 
merous convict prisoners, the Andaman 
Islands were again thought of for the pur- 
pose. A commission, consisting of Dr. F. 
J. Mouat, Dr. G. Playfair, and Lieut. J. 
A. Heathcote, was sent to the islands to 
report upon their capabilities for such a 
purpose ; and, acting upon its recommen- 
dations, early in the following year the 
islands were taken possession of in the 
name of the East India Company by Cap- 
tain (now General) H. Man, and the Brit- 
ish flag hoisted at Port Blair, near the 
southern end of Great Andaman, which 
thenceforth became the nucleus of the 
settlement of invaders, now numbering 
about fifteen thousand persons, of whom 
more than three-fourths are convict pris- 
oners, the rest soldiers, police, and the 
usual accompaniments of a military sta- 
tion. 

The effect of this inroad upon the un- 
sophisticated native population, who, 
though spread over the whole area of the 
islands, were far less numerous, may 
easily be imagined. It is simply deterio- 
ration of character, moral and physical 
decay, and finally extinction. The newly 
introduced habits of life, vices, and dis- 
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eases, are spreading at a fearful rate, and 
with deadly effect. In this sad history 
there are, however, two redeeming fea- 
tures which distinguish our occupation 
of the Andamans from that of Tasmania, 
where a similar tragedy was played out 
during the present century. In the first 
place, the British governors and residents 
appear from the first to have used every 
effort to obtain for the natives the most 
careful and considerate treatment, and to 
alleviate as much as possible the evils 
which they have unintentionally been the 
means of inflicting on them. Secondly, 
most careful records have been preserved 
of the physical characters, the social cus- 
toms, the arts, manufactures, traditions, 
and language of the people while still in 
their primitive condition. For this most 
important work, a work which, if not done, 
would have left a blank in the history of 
the world which could never have been 
replaced, we are indebted almost entirely 
to the scientific enthusiasm of one indi- 
vidual, Mr. Edward Horace Man, who 
most fortunately happened to be in a 
position (as assistant superintendent of 
the islands, and specially in charge of the 
natives) which enabled him to obtain the 
required information with facilities which 
probably no one else could have had, and 
whose observations “On the Aboriginal 
Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands,” 
published by the Anthropological Insti- 
tute of Great Britain and Ireland, are 
most valuable, not only for the informa- 
tion they contain, but as correcting the 
numerous erroneous and misleading state- 
ments circulated regarding these people 
by previous and less well-informed or less 
critical authors. 

The Arab writer of the ninth century 
previously alluded to states that “ their 
complexion is frightful, their hair frizzled, 
their countenance and eyes frightful, their 
feet very large, and almost a cubit in 
length, and they go quite naked,” while 
Marco Polo (about 1285) says that “the 
people are no better than wild beasts, and 
I assure you all the men of this island of 
Angamanain have heads like dogs, and 
teeth and eyes likewise; in fact, in the 
face they are just like big mastiff dogs.” 
These specimens of medizva! anthropol- 
ogy are almost rivalled by the descriptions 
of the customs and moral character of the 
same people published as recently as 1862, 
based chiefly on information obtairfed from 
one of the runaway sepoy convicts, which 
represent them as among the lowest and 
most degraded of human beings. 

The natives of the Andamans are di- 
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vided into nine distinct tribes, each inhab- 
iting its own district. Eight of these live 
upon the Great Andaman Islands, and | 


one upon the hitherto almost unexplored 


Little Andaman. Although each of these 
tribes possesses a distinct dialect, these 
are all traceable to the same source, and 
are all in the same stage of development. 
The observations that have been made 
hitherto reiate mostly to the tribe inhabit- 
ing the south island, but it does not appear 
that there is any great variation either in 
physical characters or manners, customs, 
and culture among them. 

With regard to the important character 
of size, we have more abundant and more 
accurate information than of most other 
races. Mr. Man gives the measurements 
of forty-eight men and forty-one women, 
making the average of the former 4 feet 
10% inches, that of the latter 4 feet 7} 
inches, a difference therefore of 3} inches 
between the sexes. The tallest man was 
5 feet 4} inches; the shortest 4 feet 6 
inches. The tallest woman 4 feet 11} 
inches; the shortest 4 feet 4 inches. 
Measurements made upon the living sub- 
ject are always liable to errors, but it is 
possible that in so large a series these will 
compensate each other, and that there- 
fore the averages may be relied upon. 


My own observations, based upon the 


measurements of the bones alone of as 
many as twenty-nine skeletons, give 
smaller averages, viz., 4 feet 84 inches for 
the men, and 4 feet 6} inches for the 
women; but these, it must be recollected, 
are calculated from the length of the 
femur, upon a ratio which, though usually 
correct for Europeans, may not hold good 
in the case of other races.* The hair is 
fine, and very closely curled; woolly, as it 
is generally called, or, rather, frizzly, and 
elliptical in section, as in the negroes. 
The color of the skin is very dark, although 
not absolutely black. The head is of round- 
ish (brachycephalic) form, the cephallic 
index of the skull being about 82. The 
other cranial characters are fully described 
in the papers just referred to. The teeth 
are large, but the jaws are only slightly 
prognz thous. The features possess little 
of the negro type; at all events, little of 
the most marked and coarser peculiarities 
of that type. The projecting jaws, the 
prominent thick lips, the broad and flat- | 
tened nose of the genuine negro are so | 


* See “On the Osteology and Affinities of the Na- | 
tives of the Andaman Islands’’ (Journal Anthropologie | 
cal Institute, vol. ix., p. 108, 1879); and ** Additional 
Observations on the Osteolozy of the Natives of the 
Andaman Islands (ibid., vol. xlv., p. 115, 1884). 
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|softened down in the Andamanese as 
| scarcely to be recognized, and yet in the 
relative proportions of the limb-bones, es- 
pecially in the shortness of the humerus 
compared with the forearm, and in the 
form of the pelvis, the negro affinities are 
most strongly indicated. 

In speaking of the culture of the Anda- 
manese, of course I only refer to their 
condition before the introduction of Euro- 
pean civilization into the islands. They 
live in small villages or encampments, in 
dwellings of simple and rude construction, 
built only of branches and leaves of trees. 
They are entirely ignorant of agriculture, 
and keep no poultry or domestic animals. 
They make rude pots of clay, sun-dried, 
or partially baked in the fire, but these 
are hand-made, as they are ignorant of the 
use of the potter’s wheel. Their clothing 
is of the scantiest description, and what 
little they have chiefly serves for decora- 
tive or ornamental purposes, and not for 
keeping the body warm. They make no 
use of the skins of animals. They have 
fairly well-made dug-out canoes and out- 
riggers, but only fit for navigating the 
numerous creeks and straits between the 
islands, and not for voyages in the open 
sea. They are expert swimmers and 
divers. Though constantly using fire, 
they are quite ignorant of the art of pro- 
ducing it, and have to expend much care 
and labor in keeping up a constant supply 
of burning or smouldering wood. They 
are ignorant of all metals ; but for domestic 
purposes make great use of shells, espe- 
cially a species of Cyrene found abundantly 
on the shores of the islands, also quartz 
chips and flakes, and bamboo knives. 
They have stone anvils and hammers, and 
they make good string from vegetable 
fibres, as well as baskets, fishing-nets, 
sleeping-mats, etc. Their principal weap- 
ons are the bow and arrow, in the use of 
which they are particularly skilful. They 
have harpoons for killing turtle and fish, 
but no kind of shield or breastplate for 
defence when fighting. The natural fer- 
tility of the island supplies them with 
abundance and a great variety of food all 
the year round, the purveying of which 
affords occupation and amusement for the 
greater part of the male population. This 
|consists of pigs (Sus andamanensis), 
which are numerous on the islands, para- 
doxurus, dugong, and occasionally por- 
| poise, iguanas, turtles, turtles’ eggs, many 
kinds of fish, prawns, mollusks, Jarve of 
| large wood- boring and burrowing beetles, 
honey, and numerous roots (as yams), 
\fruits, and seeds. The food is invariably 
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cooked before eating, and generally taken 
when extremely hot. They were ignorant 
of all stimulants or intoxicating drinks — 
in fact, water was their only beverage; 
and tobacco, or any substitute for it, was 
quite unknown till introduced by Euro- 
peans. 


Il. 


LIKE all other human beings existing at 
present in the world, however low in the 
scale of civilization, the social life of the 
Andamanese is enveloped in a complex 
maze of unwritten law or custom, the in- 
tricacies of which are most difficult for 
any stranger to unravel. The relations 
they may or may not marry, the food they 
are obliged or forbidden to partake of at 
particular epochs of life or seasons of the 
year, the words and names they may or 
may not pronounce; all these, as well as 
their traditions, superstitions, and beliefs, 
their occupations, games, and amusements, 
of which they seem to have had no lack, 
would take far too long to describe here ; 
but, before leaving these interesting peo- 
ple, I may quote an observation of Mr. 
Man’s, which, unless he has seen them 
with too cou/eur-de-rose eyesight, throws a 
very favorable light upon the primitive, 
unsophisticated life of these poor little 
savages, now so ruthlessly broken into and 


destroyed by the exigencies of our ever- 
extending empire. 
It has been asserted,” Mr. Man says, 


“that the ‘communal marriage’ system 
prevails among them, and that ‘ marriage 
is nothing more than taking a female 
slave;’ but, so far from the contract 
being regarded as a merely temporary ar- 
rangement, to be set aside at the will of 
either party, no incompatibility of temper 
or other cause is allowed to dissolve the 
union ; and while bigamy, polygamy, poly- 
andry, and divorce are unknown, conjugal 
fidelity till death is not the exception but 
the rule, and matrimonial differences, 
which, however, occur but rarely, are eas- 
ily settled with or without the intervention 
of friends.” In fact, Mr. Man goes on to 
say, “One the most striking features of 
their social relations is the marked equal- 
ity and affection which subsist between 
husband and wife,” and “the considera- 
tion and respect with which women are 
treated might with advantage be emulated 
by certain ‘classes in our own land.” 

It should also be mentioned that canni- 
balism and infanticide, two such common 
incidents of savage life, were never prac- 
tised by them. 

We must now pass to the important 
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scientific question, Who are the natives of 
the Andaman Islands, and where, among 
the other races of the human species, shall 
we look for their nearest relations ? 

It is due mainly to the assiduous re- 
searches into all the documentary evidence 
relating to the inhabitants of southern 
Asia and the Indian Archipelago, con- 
ducted through many years by M. de Qua- 
trefages, in some cases with the assistance 
of his colleague M. Hamy, that the facts 
I am about to put before you have been 
prominently brought to light, and their 
significance demonstrated. 

It is well known that the greater part of 
the large island of New Guinea, and of 
the chain of islands extending eastwards 
and southwards from it, including the Sol- 
omon Islands, the New Hebrides, and 
New Caledonia, and also the Fijis, are 
still inhabited mainly by people of dark 
color, frizzly hair, and many characters 
allying them to the negroes of Africa. 
These constitute the race to which the 
term Melanesian is commonly applied in 
this country, or Oceanic negroes, the “ Pa- 
pouas ” of Quatrefages. Their area atone 
time was more extensive than it is now, 
and has been greatly encroached upon by 
the brown, straight-haired Polynesian race 
with Malay afinities, now inhabiting many 
of the more important islands of the 
Pacific, and the mingling of which with 
the more aboriginal Melanesians in vari- 
ous proportions has been a cause, among 
others, of the diverse aspect of the pop- 
ulation on many of the islands in this 
extensive region. These Papouas, or 
Melanesians, however, differ greatly from 
the Andamanese in many easily defined 
characters; which are, especially, their 
larger stature, their long, narrow, and hign 
skulls, and their coarser and more negro- 
like features. Although undoubtedly al- 
lied, we cannot look to them as the nearest 
relations of our little Andamanese. 

When the Spaniards commenced the 
colonization of the Philippines, they met 
with, in the mountainous region in the 
interior of the island of Luzon, besides 
the prevailing native population consisting 
of Tagals of Malay origin, very small peo- 
ple, of black complexion, with the frizzly 
hair of the African negroes. So struck 
were they with the resemblance, that they 
called them Wegritos del Monte (little ne- 
groes of the mountain). Their local name 
was Aigtas, or Inagtas, said to signify 
“black,” and from which the word’ Aéta, 
generally now applied to them, is derived. 
These people have lately been studied by 
two French travellers, M. Marche and Dr, 
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Montano; the result of their measure- 
ments gives 4 feet 8% inches as the average 
height of the men, and 4 feet 6} inches the 
average for the women. In many of their 
moral characteristics they resemble the 
Andamanese. The Aétas are faithful to 
their marriage vows, and have but one 
wife. The affection of parents for chil- 
dren is very strong, and the latter have for 
their father and mother as much love and 
respect. The marriage ceremony, accord- 
ing to M. Montano, is very remarkable. 
The affianced pair climb two flexible trees 
placed near to each other. One of the 
elders of the tribe bends them towards 
each other. When their heads touch, the 
marriage is legally accomplished. A great 
Jéte, with much dancing, concludes the 
ceremony. 

It was afterwards found that the same 
race existed in other parts of the archipel- 
ago, Panay, Mindanao, etc., and that they 
entirely peopled some little islands — 
among others, Bougas Island, or /s/a de 
los Negros. 

As the islands of these eastern seas 
have become better known, further dis- 
coveries of the existence of a small Ne- 
groid population have been made in For- 
mosa, in the interior of Borneo, the Sandal 
Islands (Sumba), Xulla, Bourou, Ceram, 
Flores, Solor, Pantar, Lomblem, Ombay, 
the eastern peninsula of Celebes, etc. In 
fact, Sumatra and Java are the only large 
islands of ‘this great area which contain 
no traces of them except some doubtful 
cross-breeds, and some remains of an in- 
dustry which appears not to have passed 
beyond the age of stone. 

The Sunda Islands form the southern 
limit of the Negrito area; Formosa, the 
last to the north, where the race has pre- 
served all its characters. But beyond this, 
as in Lew-Chew, and even the south-east 
portion of Japan, it reveals its former ex- 
istence by the traces it has left in the 
present population. That it has contrib- 
uted considerably to form the population 
of New Guinea is unquestionable. In 
many parts of that great island, small, 
round-headed tribes live more or less dis- 
tinct from the larger and longer-headed 
people who make up the bulk of the pop- 
ulation. 

But it is not only in the islands that the 
Negrito race dwelt. Traces of them are 
found also on the mainland of Asia, but 
everywhere under the same conditions ; 
in scattered tribes, occupying the more 
inaccessible mountainous regions of coun- 
tries otherwise mainly inhabited by other 
races, and generally in a condition more 
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or less of degradation and barbarism, re- 
sulting from the oppression with which 
they have been treated by their invading 
conquerors; often, moreover, so much 
mixed that their original characters are 
scarcely recognizable. The Semangs of 
the interior of Malacca in the Malay Pe- 
ninsula, the Sakays from Perak, the Moys 
of Annam, all show traces of Negrito 
blood. In India proper, especially among 
the lowest and least civilized tribes, not 
only of the central and southern districts, 
but even almost to the foot of the Hima- 
layas, in the Punjab, and even to the west 
side of the Indus, according to Quatre- 
fages, frizzly hair, negro features, and 
small stature, are so common that a strong 
argument can be based on them for the 
belief in a Negrito race forming the basis 
of the whole pre-Aryan, or Dravidian as 
it is generally called, population of the 
peninsula. The crossing that has taken 
place with other races has doubtless great- 
ly altered the physical characters of this 
people, and the evidences of this alteration 
manifest themselves in many ways ; some- 
times the curliness of the hair. is lost by 
the admixture with smooth, straight-haired 
races, while the black complexion and 
small stature remain; sometimes the stat- 
ure is increased, but the color, which 
seems to be one of the most persistent of 
characteristics, remains. 

The localities in which these people are 
found in their greatest purity, either in 
almost inaccessible islands, as on the An- 
damans, or elsewhere in the mountainous 
ranges of the interior only; their social 
positions and traditions, wherever they 
exist, —all point to the fact that they were 
the earliest inhabitants; and that the 
Mongolian and Malay races on the east, 
and the Aryans on the west, which are 
now so rapidly exterminating and replac- 
ing them, are later comers into the land, 
exactly as, in the greater part of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, territory formerly occupied 
by the aboriginal dark, frizzly-haired ne- 
groid Melanesians has been gradually and 
slowly invaded by the brown Polynesians, 
who in their turn, but by a much more 
rapid process, are being replaced by Eu- 
ropeans. 

We now see what constitutes the great 
interest of the Andamanese natives to the 
student of the ethnological history of the 
Eastern world. Their long isolation has 
made them a remarkably homogeneous 
race, stamping them all with a common 
resemblance not seen in the mixed races 
generally met with in continental areas. 
For although, as with most savages, mar: 
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riages within the family (using the term in 
a very wide sense) are most strictly for- 
bidden, all such alliances have necessarily 
been confined to natives of the islands. 
They are the least modified representa- 
tives of the people who were, as far as we 
know, the primitive inhabitants of a large 
portion of the earth’s surface, but who are 
now verging on extinction. It is, how- 
ever, not necessary to suppose that the 
Andaman Islanders give us the exact 
characters and features of all the other 
branches of the race. Differences in de- 
tail doubtless existed — differences which 
are almost always sure to arise whenever 
races become isolated from each other for 
long periods of time. 

In many cases the characters of the 
ancient inhabitants of a land have been 
revealed to us by the preservation of their 
actual remains. Unfortunately we have as 
yet no such evidence to tell us of the for- 
mer condition of man in southern Asia. 
We may, however, look upon the Anda- 
manese, the Aétas, and the Semangs, as 
living fossils; and by their aid conjecture 
the condition of the whole population of the 
land in ancient times. It is possible, also, 


to follow Quatrefages, and to see in them 
the origin of the stories of the Oriental 
pygmies related by Ctesias and by Pliny. 


We now pass to the continent of Africa, 
in the interior of which the pygmies of 
Homer, Herodotus, and Aristotle have 
generally been placed. Africa, as is well 
known, is the home of another great 
branch of the black, frizzly-haired, or 
Ethiopian division of the human species, 
who do, or did till lately, occupy the south- 
ern two-thirds of this great continent, the 
northern third being inhabited by Hamite 
and Semite branches of the great white or 
Caucasian primary division of the human 
species, or by races resulting from the 
mixture of them and the negroes. Be- 
sides the true negro, there has long been 
known to exist in the southern part of the 
continent a curiously modified type, con- 
sisting of the Hottentots, and the Bush- 
men — Bosjesmen (men of the woods) of 
the Dutch colonists — the latter of whom, 
on account of their small size, come within 
the scope of the present subject. They 
lead the lives of the most degraded of sav- 
ages, dwelling among the rocky and more 
inaccessible mountains of the interior, 
making habitations of the natural caves, 
subsisting entirely by the chase, being 
most expert in the use of the bow and 
arrow, and treated as enemies and out- 
casts by the surrounding and more civil- 
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ized tribes, whose flocks and herds they 
show little respect for when other game is 
not within reach. The physical charac- 
ters of these people are well known, as 
many specimens have been brought to 
Europe alive for the purpose of exhibition. 
Their hair shows the extreme of the frizzly 
type, being shorter and less abundant than 
that of the ordinary negro; it has the 
appearance of growing in separate tufts, 
which coil up together into round balls 
compared to “peppercorns.” The yellow 
complexion differs from that of the negro, 
and, combined with the wide cheek-bones 
and form of the eyes, so much recalls that 
of certain of the pure yellow races that 
some anthropologists are inclined to trace 
true Mongolian affinities and admixture, 
although the extreme crispness of the hair 
makes such a supposition almost impossi- 
ble. The width of the cheek-bones and 
the narrowness of the forehead and the 
chin give a lozenge shape to the front 
view of the face. The forehead is promi- 
nent and straight; the nose extremely flat 
and broad, more so than in any other race, 
and the lips prominent and thick, although 
the jaws are less prognathous than in the 
true negro races. The cranium has many 
special characters by which it can be easily 
distinguished from that of any other. It 
has generally a very feminine, almost in- 
fantile, appearance, though the capacity of 
the cranial cavity is not the smallest, ex- 
ceeding that of the Andamanese. In gen- 
eral form the cranium is rather oblong 
than oval, having straight sides, a flat top, 
and especially a vertical forehead, which 
rises straight from the root. of the nose. 
It is moderately dolichocephalic or rather 
mesaticephalic, the average of the index 
of ten specimens being 75.4. The height 
is in all considerably less than the breadth, 
the average index being 71.1. The gla- 
bella and infra-orbital ridges are little 
developed except in the oldest males, 
The malar bones project much forwards, 
and the space between the orbits is very 
wide and flat. The nasal bones are ex- 
tremely small and depressed, and the 
aperture wide, the average nasal index 
being 60.8, so they are the most platyrhine 
of races. 

With regard to the stature, we have not 
yet sufficient materials for giving a reliable 
average. Quatrefages, following Barrow, 

ives 4 feet 6 inches for the men, and 4 
eet for the women, and speaks of one 
individual of the latter sex, who was the 
mother of several children, measuring only 
3 feet 9 inches in height; but later obser- 
vations (still, however, insufficient in 
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number) give a rather larger stature ; thus 
Topinard places the average at 1.404 
metres, or 4 feet 74 inches; and Fritsch, 
who measured six male Bushmen in South 
Africa, found their mean height to be 
1.444 metres, or nearly 4 feet g inches, It 
is probable that, taking them altogether, 
they differ but little in this respect from 
the Andamanese, although in color, in 
form of head, in features, and in the pro- 
portions of the body, they are widely re- 
moved from them. 

There is every reason to believe that 
these Bushmen represent the earliest race 
of which we have, or are ever likely to have, 
any knowledge, which inhabited the south- 
ern portion of the African continent, but 
that long before the advent of Europeans 
upon the scene, they had been invaded 
from the north by negro tribes, who, being 
superior in size, strength, and civilization, 
had taken possession of the greater part 
of their territories, and, mingling freely 
with the aborigines, had produced the 
mixed race called Hottentots, who re- 
tained the culture and settled pastoral 
habits of the negroes, with many of the 
physical features of the Bushmen. These, 
in their turn, encroached upon by the pure- 
bred Bantu negroes from the north, and 
by the Dutch and English from the south, 
are now greatly diminished, and indeed 
threatened with the same fate that will 
surely soon befall the scanty remnant of 
the early inhabitants who still retain their 
primitive type. 

At present the habitat of the Bushman 
race is confined to certain districts in the 
south-west of Africa, from the confines of 
the Cape Colony, as far north as the 
shores of Lake Ngami. Further to the 
north the great equatorial region of Africa 
is occupied by various negro tribes, using 
the term in its broadest sense, but belong- 
ing to the divisions which, on account 
of peculiarities of language, have been 
grouped together as Bantu. They all 
present the common physical characteris- 
tics typical of the negro race, only two of 
which need be specially mentioned here 
— medium or large stature, and dolicho- 
cephalic skull (average cranial index about 
73-5). 

It is at various scattered places in the 
midst of these, that the only other small 
people of which I shall have to speak, the 
veritable pygmies of Homer, Herodotus, 
and Aristotle, according to Quatrefages, 
are still to be met with.* 

* The scattered information upon this subject was 


first collected together by Hamy in his “ Essai de co- 
ordination des Matériaux récemment recueillis sur 
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The first notice of the occurrence of 
these in modern times is contained in 


“‘ The strange adventures of Andrew Bat- 
tell of Leigh in Essex, sent by the Portu- 
gals prisoner to Angola, who lived there, 
and in the adjoining regions near eigh- 
(1589 to 1607), published in 
” (1625), lib. vii., 


teen yeares 
“ Purchas his Pilgrimes 
chap. iii., p. 983: 

“To the north-east of /ani-Kesock, are 
a kind of little people, called Batimbas ; 
which are no bigger than Boyes of twelve 
yeares old, but very thicke, and live only 
upon flesh, which they kill in the woods 
with their bows and darts. They pay 
tribute to AZani-Kesock, and bring all 
their elephants’ teeth and tayles to him. 
They will not enter into any of the Ja- 
ramba’s houses, nor will suffer any to 
come where they dwell. And if by chance 
any Maramba or people of Longo pass 
where they dwell, they will forsake that 
place, and go to another. The women 
carry Bows and Arrows as well as the 
men. And one of these will walk in the 
woods alone and kill the Pongos with their 
poysoned Arrows.” 

Battell’s narrative, it should be said, is 
generally admitted as having an air of 
veracity about it not always conspicuous 
in those of travellers of his time. In addi- 
tion to the observations on the human 
inhabitants, it contains excellent descrip- 
tions of animals, as the pongo or gorilla, 
and the zebra, now well known, but in his 
day new to Europeans. 

Dapper, in a work called “ Description 
de la Basse Ethiopie,” published at Am- 
sterdam in 1686, speaks of a race of 
dwarfs inhabiting the same region, which 
he calls AZimos or Bakke-bakke, but noth- 
ing further was heard of these people until 
quite recent times. A German scientific 
expedition to Loango, the results of which 
were published in the Zettschrift fir 
Ethnologie, 1874, and in Hartmann’s work, 
“ Die Negritier,” obtained, at Chinchoxo, 
photographs and descriptions of a dwarf 
tribe called Baboukos, whose heads were 
proportionally large and of roundish form 
(cephalic index of skull 78 to 81), One 
individual, supposed to be about forty 
years of age, measured 1.365 metres, 
rather under 4 feet 6 inches. 

Dr. Touchard, in a * Notice sur le Ga- 
bon,” published in the Revue Maritime et 
Coloniale for 1861, describes the recent 
destruction of a population established in 
the interior of this country and to which 
Pethnologie des Négrilles ou Pygmées de I’ Afrique 


équatoriale,” Bull. Soc, d’ Anthropologie de Paris, tome 
ii. (Ser. iii.), 1879, p. 70. 
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he gives the name of Akoa, They seem 
to have been exterminated by the M’Pon- 
gos in their expansion towards the west. 
Some of them, however, remained as 
slaves at the time of the visit of Admiral 
Fleuriot de Langle, who in 1868 photo- 
graphed one (measuring about 4 feet 6 
inches high) and brought home some 
skulls, which were examined by Hamy, 
and all proved very small and sub-brachy- 
cephalic. 

Another tribe, the M’Boulous, inhabit- 
ing the coast north of the Gaboon River, 
have been described by M. Marche as 
probably the primitive race of the country. 
They live in little villages, keeping en- 
tirely to themselves, though surrounded 
by the larger negro tribes, M’Pongos and 
Bakalais, who are encroaching upon them 
so closely that their numbers are rapidly 
diminishing. In 1860they were not more 
than three thousand; in 1879 much less 
numerous. They are of an earthy-brown 
color, and rarely exceed 1600 metres in 
height (5 feet 3 inches). In the rich col- 
lections of skulls made by Mr. R. B. 
Walker and by M. du Chaillu, from the 
coast of this region, are many which are 
remarkable for their small size and round 
form. Of many other notices of tribes of 
negroes of diminutive size, living near the 
west coast of equatorial Africa, I need 
only mention that of Du Chaillu, who 
gives an interesting account of his visit 
to an Obongo village in Ashango-land, 
between the Gaboon and the Congo; 
although unfortunately, owing to the ex- 
treme shyness and suspicion of the inhab- 
itants, he was allowed little opportunity 
for anthropological observations. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in measuring one man 
and six women; the height of the former 
was 4 feet 6 inches, the average of the 
latter 4 feet 8 inches.* 

Far further into the interior, towards 
the centre of the region contained in the 
great bend of the Congo or Livingstone 
River, Stanley heard of a numerous and 
independent population of dwarfs, called 
Watwas, who, like the Batimbas of Bat- 
tell, are great hunters of elephants, and 
use poisoned arrows. One of these he 
met with at Ikondu was 4 feet inches 
high, and of a chocolate-brown color.t 
More recently Dr. Wolff describes under 
the name of Batouas (perhaps the same 
as Stanley’s Watwas), a people of lighter 
color than other negroes, and never ex- 
ceeding 1°40 metres (4 feet 7 inches) high, 


* A Journey to Ashango-land, 1867, p. 325. 
t Through the Dark Continent, vol. ii. 
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but whose average is not more than 1°30 
(4 feet 3 inches), who occupy isolated vil- 
lages scattered through the territory of 
the Bahoubas, with whom they never mix.* 

Penetrating into the heart of Africa 
from the north-east, in 1870, Dr. George 
Schweinfurth first made us acquainted 
with a diminutive race of people who have 
since attained a considerable anthropolog- 
ical notoriety. They seem to go by two 
names in their own country, Akka and 
Tikki-tikki, the latter reminding us curi- 
ously of Dapper’s Bakke-bakke, and the 
former, more singularly still, having been 
read by the learned Egyptologist Mari- 
ette by the side of the figure of a dwarf 
in one of the monuments of the early 
Egyptian empire. 

It was at the court of Mounza, king of 
the Monbuttu, that Schweinfurth first met 
with the Akkas. They appear to live 
under the protection of that monarch, who 
had a regiment of them attached to his 
service, but their real country was further 
to the south and west, about 3° N. lat. 
and 25° E. long. From the accounts the 
traveller received they occupy a consider- 
able territory, and are divided into nine 
distinct tribes, each having its own king 
or chief. Like all the other pygmy Afri- 
can tribes, they live chiefly by the chase, 
being great hunters of the elephant, which 
they attack with bows and arrows. 

In exchange for one of his dogs, 
Schweinfurth obtained from Mounza one 
of these little men, whom he intended to 
bring to Europe, but who died on the 
homeward journey at Berber. Unfortu- 
nately all the measurements and observa- 
tions which were made in the Monbuttu 
country by Schweinfurth perished in the 
fire which destroyed so much of the valu- 
able material he had collected. His de- 
scriptions of their physical characters are 
therefore chiefly recollections. Other 
travellers — Long, Marno, and Vossion — 
though not penetrating as far as the Akka 
country, have given observations upon 
individuals of the race they have met with 
in their traveis. The Italian Miani, fol- 
lowing the footsteps of Schweinfurth into 
the Monbuttu country, also obtained, by 
barter, two Akka boys, with the view of 
bringing them to Europe. He himself 
fell a victim to the fatigues of the journey 
and climate, but left his collections, in- 
cluding the young Akkas, to the Italian 
Geographical Society. Probably no two 
individuals of a savage race have been so 


* La Gazette Géographigque, 1887, p. 153, quoted by 
Quatrefages. 
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much honored by the attentions of the 
scientific world. First at Cairo, and af- 
terwards in Italy, Tebo (or Thibaut) and 
Chairallah, as they were named, were de- 
scribed, measured, and photographed, and 
have been the subjects of a library of 
memoirs, their bibliographers including 
the names of Owen, Panceri, Cornalia, 
Mantegazza, Giglioli and Zannetti, Broca, 
Hamy, and De Quatrefages. On their 
arrival in Italy, they were presented to the 
king and queen, introduced into the most 
fashionable society, and finally settled 
down as members of the household of 
Count Miniscalchi Erizzo, at Verona, 
where they received a European educa- 
tion, and performed the duties of pages. 

In reply to an inquiry addressed to my 
friend Dr. Giglioli, of Florence, I hear 
that Thibaut died of consumption on Jan- 
uary 28, 1883, being then about twenty- 
two years of age, and was buried in the 
cemetery at Verona. Unfortunately no 
scientific examination of the body was 
allowed, but whether Chairallah still lives 
or not I have not been able to learn. As 
Giglioli has not heard of his death, he 
presumes that he is still living in Count 
Miniscalchi’s palace. 

One other specimen of this race has 
been the subject of careful observation by 
European anthropologists —a girl named 


Saida, brought home by Romolo Gessi 
(Gordon’s lieutenant), and who is still, or 
was lately, living at Trieste as servant to 
M. de Gessi. 


The various scattered observations 
hitherto made are obviously insufficient to 
deduce a mean height for the race, but the 
nearest estimate that Quatrefages could 
obtain is about 4 feet 7 inches for the 
men, and 4 feet 3 inches for the women, 
decidedly inferior, therefore, to the Anda- 
manese. With regard to their other char- 
acters, their hair is of the most frizzly 
kind, their complexion lighter than that 
of most negroes, but the prognathism, 
width of nose, and eversion of lips char- 
acteristic of the Ethiopian branch of the 
human family are carried to an extreme 
degree, especially if Schweinfurth’s 
sketches can be trusted. The only es- 
sential point of difference from the ordi- 
nary negro, except the size, is the tendency 
to shortening and breadth of the skull, 
although it by no means assumes the 
“almost spherical ” shape attributed to it 
by Schweinfurth. 

Some further information about the 
Akkas will be found in the work, just pub- 
lished, of the intrepid and accomplished 
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much interested, Dr. Emin Pasha, Gor- 
don’s last surviving officer in the Soudan, 
who in the course of his explorations 
spent some little time lately in the country 
of the Monbuttu. Here he not only met 
with living Akkas, one of whom he appar- 
ently still retains as a domestic in his ser- 
vice, and of whose dimensions he has sent 
me a most detailed account, but he also, 
by watching the spots where two of them 
had been interred, succeeded in obtaining 
their skeletons, which, with numerous 
other objects of great scientific interest, 
safely arrived at the British Museum in 
September of last year. I need hardly 
say that actual. bones, clean, imperishable, 
easy to be measured and compared, not 
once only, but any number of times, fur- 
nish the most acceptable evidence that an 
anthropologist can possess of many of the 
most important physical characters of a 
race. There we have facts which can al- 
ways be appealed to in support of state- 
ments and inferences based on them. 
Height, proportions of limbs, form of head, 
characters of the face even, are all more 
rigorously determined from the bones 
than they can be on the living person. 
Therefore the value of these remains, im- 
perfect as they unfortunately are, and of 
course insufficient in number for the pur- 
pose of establishing average characters, 
is very great indeed. 

As I have entered fully into the ques- 
tion of their peculiarities elsewhere, I can 
only give now a few of the most important 
and most generally to be understood re- 
sults of theirexamination. The first point 
of interest is their size. The two skele- 
tons are both those of full-grown people, 
one aman, the other a woman. There is 
no reason to suppose that they were spe- 
cially selected as exceptionally small ; they 
were Clearly the only ones which Emin 
had an opportunity of procuring; yet they 
fully bear out, more than bear out, all that 
has been said of the diminutive size of the 
race. Comparing the dimensions of the 
bones, one by one, with those of the nu- 
merous Andamanese that have passed 
through my hands, I find both of these 
Akkas smaller, not than the average, but 
smaller than the smallest; smaller also 
than any Bushman whose skeleton I am 
acquainted with, or whose dimensions have 
been published with scientific accuracy. 
In fact, they are both, for they are nearly 
of a size, the smallest normal human skel- 
etons which I have seen, or of which I 
can find any record. I say normal, be- 
cause they are thoroughly well grown and 


traveller in whose welfare we are now so| proportioned, without a trace of the de- 
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formity almost always associated with in- 
dividual dwarfishness in a taller race. 
One only, that of the female, is sufficiently 
perfect for articulation. After due allow- 
ance for some missing vertebra, and for 
the intervertebral spaces, the skeleton 
measures from the crown of the head to 
the ground exactly 4 feet, or 1218 metres. 
About half an inch more for the thickness 
of the skin of the head and soles of the 
feet would complete the height when alive. 
The other (male) skeleton was (judging by 
the length of the femur) about a quarter 
of an inch shorter. 

The full-grown woman of whom Emin 
gives detailed dimensions is stated to be 
only 1164 metres, or barely 3 feet 10 
inches.* These heights are all unques- 
tionably less than anything that has been 
yet obtained based upon such indisputa- 
ledata. One very interesting and almost 
unexpected result of a careful examination 
of these skeletons is that they conform in 
the relative proportions of the head, trunk, 
and limbs, not to dwarfs, but to full-sized 
people of other races, and they are there- 
fore strikingly unlike the stumpy, long- 
bodied, short-limbed, large-headed pyg- 
mies so graphically represented fighting 
with their lances against the cranes on 
ancient Greek vases. 

The other characters of these skele- 


tons are negroid to an intense degree, and 
quite accord with what has been stated of 


their external appearance. The form of 
the skull, too, has that sub-brachycephaly 
which has been shown by Hamy to charac- 
terize all the small negro populations of 
central Africa, Itis quite unlike that of 
the Andamanese, quite unlike that of the 
Bushmen. They are obviously negroes 
of a special type, to which Hamy has given 
the appropriate term of Megrillo. They 
seem to have much the same relation to 
the larger, longer-headed African negroes 
that the small, round-headed Negritos of 
the Indian Ocean have to their larger, 
longer-headed Melanesian neighbors. 

At all events, the fact now seems clearly 
demonstrated that at various spots across 
the great African continent, within a few 
degrees north and south of the equator, 
extending from the Atlantic coast to near 
the shores of the Albert Nyanza (30° E. 
long.), and perhaps, if some indications 
which time will not allow me to enter into 
now (but which will be found in the writ- 

* In his letters Emin speaks of an Akka man as “*3 
feet 6 inches” high, though this does not profess to be 
a scientifically accurate observation, as does the above. 
He says of this man that his whole body was covered 


by thick, stiff hair, almost like felt, as was the case with 
all the Akkas he had yet examined. 
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ings of Hamy and Quatrefages), even fur- 
ther to the east, south of the Galla land, 
are still surviving, in scattered districts, 
communities of these small negroes, all 
much resembling each other in size, ap- 
pearance, and habits, and dwelling mostly 
apart from their larger neighbors, by 
whom they are everywhere surrounded. 
Our information about them is still very 
scanty, and to obtain more would be a 
worthy object of ambition for. the anthro- 
pological traveller. In many parts, espe- 
cially at the west, they are obviously 
holding their own with difficulty, if not 
actually disappearing, and there is much 
about their condition of civilization, and 
the situations in which they are found, to 
induce us to look upon them, as in the 
case of the Bushmen in the south and the 
Negritos in the east, as remains of a popu- 
lation which occupied the land before the 
incoming of the present dominant races. 
If the account of the Nasamonians related 
by Herodotus is accepted as historical, the 
river they came to, “ flowing from west to 
east,” must have been the Niger, and the 
northward range of the dwarfish people far 
more extensive twenty-three centuries 
ago than it is at the present time. 

This view opens a still larger question, 
and takes us back to the neighborhood of 
the south of India as the centre from 
which the whole of the great negro race 
spread, east over the African continent, 
and west over the islands of the Pacific, 
and to our little Andamanese fellow-sub- 
jects as probably the least modified de- 
scendants of the primitive members of the 
great branch of the human species charac- 
terized by their black skins and frizzly 
hair. 





From Punch. 
THE NEXT ARMADA. 


A BRIEF CHAPTER FROM THE HISTORY OF 
MACAULAY JUNIOR. 


In the City the agitation was fearful. 
None could doubt that the decisive crisis 
was approaching. It was known, from 
the second edition of the 7imes, that the 
joint Armada, carrying everything before 
it, was continuing its victorious progress 
up the Channel. Plymouth had fallen 
without firing a shot. Portsmouth had 
speedily followed suit. The former had 
found itself, at the eleventh hour, unpro- 
vided with a single gun. The latter, at 
the crucial moment, discovered that it was 
still waiting the arrival of its ammunition. 
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When these facts, mysteriously whispered 
at first with bated breath, became, later in 
the day, authenticated by the appearance 
of succeeding editions of the morning 
papers, the public excitement knew no 
bounds. A hideous panic seized the 
Stock Exchange. “ Goschens ” went down 
to sixty ata single leap. Five well-known 
stockbrokers went off their heads, and 
were removed in cabs by the police in 
violent hysterics. The lord mayor ap- 
peared on the steps of the Mansion House, 
and endeavored to quell the riot. He was 
at once recognized by the mob, and pelted 
with pass-books. But things assumed a 
most threatening aspect at the Admiralty. 
A vast multitude had assembled at White- 
hall, and rendered Parliament Street im- 
passable. There was an angry howl at 
the Board. The police took the pre- 
cautionary measure of closing the gates. 
The first lord appeared inside the enclos- 
ure, and his presence was the signal for 
an ominous roar. He was deathly pale 
and trembling, but he managed to scram- 
ble up the balustrade, and gazed feebly 
down on the raving thousands below. 
He was understood to say that when next 
Parliament met it would be asked to ap- 
point another committee to inquire into 
the naval administration of the country. 
His speech was cut short by execrations, 
and he hastily withdrew. Ten minutes 
later it was understood that he had es- 
caped by the back way over the palings 
into the Park, and was hiding himself 
from the fury of the mob in an unfre- 
quented slum in Pimlico. But while these 
events were transpiring in the metropolis 
of the empire, still graver issues were 
being arrived at on that “silver streak,” 
which, up to now, had popularly, but erro- 
neously, been regarded as its sure de- 
fence. What had been left of the British 
Channel fleet after its first disastrous 
encounter with the joint Armada off the 
Lizard had rallied, and was now awaiting 
the attack of the again on-pressing and 
advancing enemy, in what promised to be 
a decisive encounter for the possession of 
the mouth of the Thames, in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of Herne Bay. The 
admiral, in his hasty retreat, had collected 
about the shattered remnant of his forces 
some auxiliary adjuncts. He had been 
joined by her Majesty’s ironclads, Styx 
and Megatherium, and by the belted 
cruiser, Daffodil; but owing to the fact 
that these vessels, not possessing any 
guns, had had to put to sea without their 
armaments, the recent arrivals could 
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| tion to his fighting power in any pending 
|action. Nor was he sure of his own ship. 
Her Majesty’s ironclad Blunderer, which 
|carried his flag, was armed with four of 
the famous 43-ton Collingwood exploding 
guns, and though hard pressed in the 
recent engagement, he had not thought 
it wise to give the order to fire. Such 
was the position of the British admiral at 
the commencement of that fatal afternoon 
which saw the last blow struck for the 
preservation of the empire. The fight 
commenced by a general attack of the 
enemy. But it did not last long. Ina 
very few minutes seven of the British 
ironclads, including that of the admiral, 
were blown up by the explosion of their 
own guns, The rest found that they were 
supplied with the wrong-sized ammunition, 
and were rapidly put hors de combat. 
Within a quarter of an hour of the firing 
of the first shot the action was over, and 
the last remnant of the British fleet had 
practically disappeared. That evening 
the advance despatch boats of the joint 
Armada anchored off Gravesend, and one 
hundred and twenty thousand men were 
landed on the Kentish coast between Mar- 
gate and Whitstable. When the news of 
the disaster appeared in the evening pa- 
pers, the panic, which had been gathering 
strength as the day progressed, culminated 
in fever-heat. Everybody was in the 
streets asking, with staring eyeballs, for 
the latest news. Gradually it became 
known that seventy-five thousand of the 
enemy were advancing on the capital by 
way of Aldershot, and that the general in 
command at the camp, who had 1,371 men 
of all arms under him, all told, had re- 
ceived orders to oppose them, and this 
announcement seemed to restore in some 
measure the public confidence. Mean- 
time a quite phenomenal activity prevailed 
at the War Office, and the horses of the 
General Omnibus Company were at once 
requisitioned for the service of the Royal 
Artillery. The Duke of Cambridge, on 
hearing of the catastrophe, had appealed 
to the authorities instantly for the eleven 
thousand men he had recently insisted 
on. With that force, he said, even at the 
eleventh hour, he would guarantee the 
safety of the country. Mr. Whiteley 
forthwith undertook to furnish them with- 
in twenty-four hours. His offer was ac- 
cepted with enthusiasm. It was known 
| too that Lord Wolseley had already started 
| with a miscellaneous force of volunteers, 
| Guards, and policemen, hurriedly col- 
| lected, for Sydenham, with the intention of 





scarcely be counted on by him as an addi-| taking up a defensive position among the 
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antediluvian animals, and there waiting the 
course of events. The authorities were 
fairly on their mettle. They instantly 
supplied three volunteer regiments with 
rifles of an obsolete and antiquated pat- 
tern. Nor was thisall. They telegraphed 
to Woolwich to expedite the selection of 
a model for the new magazine rifle, and 
marked their communication “ urgent.” 
Matters, meanwhile, at headquarters were 
not less vigorously pushed forward. In- 
quiries were made for Mr. Stanhope’s 
plan of “defending the Thames.” Every 
pigeon-hole was examined, but it could not 
be found. Still, the department did not 
despair. They despatched a third-class 
War Office clerk to Greenwich to report 
on the situation and say what he thought 
of it. When, however, it transpired the 
next morning that, spite of all the efforts 
to stay their advance, fifty thousand of 
the enemy had taken possession of the 
Bank of England, seized the lord mayor 
and aldermen as hostages, and were pre- 
pared to treat with the government, with 
a view to evacuation, on the cession of 
Margate, Canada, India, Gibraltar, Malta, 
Australia, and Madame Tussaud’s wax- 
work collection, together with a prelimi- 
nary payment of fifteen miliiards, English- 
men began soberly to recognize that what 


they had so long regarded as an impos- 
sible vision had really come about, and 
that the “next Armada” was an unhap- 
pily accomplished fact. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
NATURE’S WEATHER-PROPHETS. 


NATURE’S barometers are the only‘ones 
of which most country folk have any 
knowledge. These they may consult at 
all times, and they know them by heart. 
Almost all field-workers are “ weather- 
wise,” and their conversation on this head 
has no town conventionalism about it. 
The farmer has been so beaten about by 
wind and weather that he himself is 
scarcely sensible to changing atmospheric 
conditions ; but that does not prevent his 
observing its influence on the things about 
him. Before rain his dogs grow sleepy 
and dull ; the cat constantly licks herself ; 
geese gaggle in the pond, fowls and 
pigeons go early to roost, and the farm- 
horses grow restless. Abroad, the ants are 
all hurry and scurry, rushing hither and 
thither; spiders crowd on the wall; toads 
emerge from their holes ; and the garden 
paths are everywhere covered with slugs 
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and snails. When the chaffinch says 
“weet, weet,” it is an infallible sign of 
rain. As the rain draws nearer peacocks 
cry and frogs croak clamorously from the 
ditches. These are signs which almost 
every one has heard who lives in the coun- 
try ; though one of the surest ways of 
predicting weather changes is by observ- 
ing the habits of snails. Snails never 
drink, but imbibe moisture during rain and 
exude it afterwards. They are seldom 
seen abroad except before rain, when they 
commence climbing trees and getting upon 
the leaves. The tree snail is so sensitive 
to weather that it will commence to climb 
two days before the rain comes. If the 
downpour is to be prolonged, the snail 
seeks the under part of a leaf; but if a 
short or light rain is coming, it stays on 
the outside. There is another speciées 
which is yellow before rain and bluish 
afterit. Others indicate change by dents, 
and protuberances resembling tubercles. 
These begin to show themselves ten days 
before rain, and when it comes the pores 
of the tubercles open and draw in the 
moisture, In others, again, deep inden- 
tations, beginning at the head between the 
horns and ending with the jointure of the 
tail, appear a few days before a storm. 
One of the simplest of nature’s barome- 
ters is a spider’s web. When there is a 
prospect of wind or rain, the spider short- 
ens the filaments by which its web is sus- 
tained and leaves it in this state as long as 
the weather is variable. If it elongates 
its threads, it is a sign of fine calm weath- 
er, the duration of which may be judged 
by the length to which the threads are let 
out. If the spider remains inactive, it is 
asign of rain; if it keeps at work during 
rain, the downpour will not last long, and 
will be followed by fine weather. Obser- 
vation has taught that the spider makes 
changes in its web every twenty-four 
hours, and that if such changes are made 
in the evening, just before sunset, the 
night will be clear and beautiful. 

In Hampshire swans are believed to be 
hatched in thunderstorms; and it is said 
that those on the Thames have an instinc- 
tive prescience of floods; before heavy 
rains they raise their nests. This is char- 
acteristic of many birds, which add piles 
of material to their nests to prevent swamp- 
ing. When rooks fly high and seem to 
imitate birds of prey by soaring, swoop- 
ing, and falling, it is almost a certain sign 
of coming storm. Staying in the vicinity 
of the rookery, returning at midday, or 
coming to roost in groups, are also said to 
be omens tothe like effect. Various prov- 
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erbs would seem to indicate that the cry 
of the owl, if heard in bad weather, fore- 
tells a change. The constant iteration of 
the green woodpecker’s cry before a storm 
has given it the names of rain-bird, rain- 
pie, and rain-fowl. Stormcock-is a pro- 
vincial name shared by this bird and 
the missel-thrush, the latter often singing 
through gales of wind and rain. Storm- 
bird also is applied to the fieldfare. The 
abhorrence in which mariners hold the 
swallow-like storm-petrel is well known; 
its appearance is believed to denote wild 
weather. This little bird is the Mother 
Carey’s chicken of sailors, and is also 
called storm-finch and water-witch. Her- 
ons, says an old author, flying up and 
down in the evening, as if doubtful where 
to rest, “ presage some evill approaching 
weather” —a legend as old as Virgil, 
though probably devoid of foundation. 
Concerning gulls in general, children who 
live by the sea say, — 


Sea-gull, sea-gull, sit on the sand: 
It’s never good weather while you’re on the 
land; 


and fisher folk know that when the sea- 
mews fly out early and far to seaward fair 
weather may be expected. To Scotch 
shepherds the drumming of the snipe in- 
dicates dry weather and frost at night; 
and Gilbert White remarks that wood- 
cocks have been observed to be remarka- 





bly listless against snowy, foul weather, 
while, according to another author, their 
early arrival and continued abode “ fore- 
tells a liberal harvest.” In Wiltshire the 
coming of the dotterel betokens frost and 
snow, and there is a proverb that the 
booming of the bittern will be followed by 
rain or worse. In Morayshire, when the 
wild geese go out to sea, they say the 
weather will be fine; but if towards the 
hill, stormy. The saw-like note of the 
great titmouse is said to foretell rain; 
that of the blue-tit cold. In the south of 
France so much store is set by the wis- 
dom of the magpie, that if it builds its 
nest on the summit of a tree the country 
folk expect a season of calm; but if lower 
down, winds and tempests are sure to fol- 
low. When a jackdaw is seen to stand 
on one of the vanes of the cathedral tower 
at Wells, it is said that rain is sure to fol- 
low within twenty-four hours. Wells must 
be a wet place! In Germany dwellers in 
the country lack faith in the skylark’s song 
as announcing fine weather; but when the 
lark and the cuckoo sing together they 
know that summer has come. The robin, 
buzzard, lapwing, starling, and a number 
of other birds are said to foretell weather 
changes; we have noticed that in nearly 
all the species named the various cries 
and calls are closely connected with the 
bird’s food supply. 





Joun Grspson LocKHART. —In a late num- 
ber of Scriéner’s Magazine is an article by Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson on ‘* Gentlemen,’’ in which 
occurs the following passage: ‘* Napoleon, 
Byron, Lockhart, these were surely cads, and 
the two first cads of a rare water.’’ I am not 
aware how far Mr. Stevenson’s intimacy with 
these three distinguished men gave him special 
opportunities of forming an estimate of their 
character. The first two I myself never saw, 
but I knew the last well, if one may talk of 
knowing well a person forty years older than 
oneself. When I was a child (about 1841) 
my father went to live in Sussex Place, Re- 
gent’s Park, exactly opposite to the house 
occupied by his intimate friend, Mr. Lock- 
hart. From that time till 1852, when I sailed 
to join my regiment in India, I saw Mr. Lock- 
hart, when I was at home, nearly every day, 
and my recollections of him are extremely 
vivid. Of his mere external advantages it is 
perhaps irrelevant to speak, though he was 





one of the handsomest men of his day, with a 
remarkably intelligent countenance and finely 
shaped head. In his family life, of which I 
saw much, he was to his son, poor Walter, 
and his daughter, afterwards Mrs. Hope, the 
kindest and most indulgent parent. 

To us children he was always good-natured, 
and we still have a copy of his ‘* Spanish 
Ballads ’’ which he gave us for the sake of the 
illustrations. In society his conversation and 
manner were a little cynical; but to old 
friends, like my father and a few others, he 
was always most cordial and, I might almost 
say, affectionate. As for the manners (which 
maketh man), Mr. Lockhart was of the old 
Scotch school, somewhat French in its cere- 
monious and formal politeness, but with a 
certain old-world charm which was very attrac 
tive. In along and varied experience I can- 
not remember a more perfect gentleman than 
John Gibson Lockhart. ec 


Athenzum, 
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N 1888 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fifth year, having 

inet with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness riowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 


Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost Living Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPINIONS. 


“We have thought that it was impossible to improve 
upon this grand publication, yet it does seem to grow 
better each year. . We regard it as the most marvel- 
leus publication of the time. . Nowhere else can be 
found such a comprehensive and perfect view of the 
best literature and thought of our times. . It is unap- 
proachable by any other publication of its kind, and 
is in itself a complete library of current literature, 
while all the leading topics of the day are touched 
and discussed by the best pens of the age. . No induce- 
ment could prevail upon those who have once become 
familiar with it to do without its regular visits.” — 
Christian at Work, New York. 

“By reading it one can keep abreast of the current 

thought upon all literary and public matters. 1t main- 
tains its leading position in spite of the multitude of 
aspirants for public favor. . A grand repository of the 
literature of the age.’”’— New - York Observer. 
_ Such a publication exhausts our superlatives. . 
rhere is nothing noteworthy in science, art, literature, 
biography, philosophy, or religion, that cannot be 
found in it. . It contains nearly all the good literature 
of the time."”— The Churchman, New York. 

“ The more valuable to a man the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.” — 
New-York Evangelist. 

“To have THE LIVING AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and ro- 
mance.” — Boston Evening Traveller. 

“ Fiction, biography, science, criticism, history, poet- 
Ty, art, and, in the broader sense, politics, enter into 
its scope, and are represented in its pages. . Nearly the 
whole world of authors and writers appear in it in their 
best moods. . The readers miss very little that is im- 
portant in the periodical! domain.”’— Boston Journal. 

“rhe American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
Way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE Liv- 
ING AGE.” — Springfield Republican. 

“ Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
formed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
loug list of monthlies.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

k oremost of the eclectic periodicals.” — New- York 


Worle 


“There has been a vast development of literature 
in cheap and convenient forms of late; but so far as 
we know none has arisen which can take the place of 
THE LivineG AGE. All branches of literary activity 
are represented in it. . In reading its closely printed 
pages one is brought in contact with the men who are 
making opinion the world over. . Always new, always 
attractive, always exhibiting editorial wisdom, it is 
as essential as ever to every one desirous of keeping 
up with the current of English literature.” — Zpiscopai 
Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“It stands unrivalled, collecting the best thought 
of the day. and spreading it before its readers with a 
wonderful power of selection. . The ablest essays and 
veviews of the day are to be found here.” — Zhe Pres- 
éyterian, Philadelphia. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New - York Tribune. 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its month- 
ly rivals.””— Albany Argus. 

“ Foragreat deal of good literature for a little money 
Tne Living AGe leads the periodicals. . It occupies a 
place of eminence from which no rival can crowd it.” 
— Troy Times. 

“It saves much labor for busy people who have no 
time to go over the various reviews and magazines, 
but who still wish to keep themselves well informed 
upon the questions of the day.’’— The Advance, 
Chicago. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

‘Atits publication price it is the cheapest reading 
one can procure.” — Losfon Globe. 

“It has been our literary companion for many peers, 
and it furnishes us with a literary pabulum — histori- 
eal, scientific. philosophical, philological. and critical 
—found nowhere else in the wide domain of litera- 
ture.” — Christian Leader, Cincinnati. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Chris- 
tran Advocate, Pittsburg. 

“It is unequalled.” — North Carolina Presbylertan, 
Wilmington. 

“Itis absolutely without arival.” — Montreal Gazette. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


, * Possessed of LitTett’s LivinG Ace, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthiies, a 
Subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. } 


For $10.50, THe Livinc AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Hurper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both ; or, for 
°.50, Tae Livine AGE and the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazine, postpaid. 


ADDREss 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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The Churchman, New York, says: — 

“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a arenes ge so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished. Any library possessing a full set of THE fv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a perenne reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.” 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“ A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid- and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and successfully. 
We do not know where to look for its equal in its 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions — four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief .merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE LIVING 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New-York Observer says : — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING AGcg.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 

Zion’s Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Waichman, Boston, says : — 

“We can only repeat what we have already said, 
that THE Livinc AGE.leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here, 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
auy other periodical withjn our knowledge.” 

The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 

ns if we could get but one magazine, we would get 
his.” 

The Christian Advocate, New York, says: — 

“ It deserves its age, and the affection which it has 
earned.” 

The Observer, St. Louis, Mo., says: — 

“It is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
lished.” 

The Living Church, Chicago, says: — 

“It is simply invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

‘*Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day, selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply semngee upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be got for so little money: in no othe form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
SO small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Littell’s Livinc AGg, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says : — 

“It affords the best, the cheapest. and most con- 
venient means of sae abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of THe Livinc AGE proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 
keep up with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world.” 

The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of -mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THe Livine AGE.” 

The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If aman were toread TE LivinG AGE regularly, 
and read a he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 

The sdaee Argus says: — 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly appearance gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivals.” 

The Cincinnati Gazette says it is 

“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago,” 
The Montreal Gazette says wt 18 

“ Remarkably .cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.”’ 

The Indianapolis Journal says it 
* Grows better as the years roll on.” 


The Boston Journal says: — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual! temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 


—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature wisely sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says: — 

* Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of THE Livine AGE is not worth knowing.” 
The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says :— 

“It has no rival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 
The Boston Traveller says: — 

“Tt absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of THe Livinc AGE; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our Word of commendation. We have been fa- 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of iais thing than the 
beginning.’” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it 1s 

“The cheapest magazine for the amount of mattet 
published in the United States.” 

The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says tt ts 

“ The oldest and the best.” 
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